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HOTEL SCHWARZER BOCK 
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320 Beds - 200 Baths 
Thermal Bath House - every comfort 
Please ask for folder IL. 
0416640 582! (20 Lines) 
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OY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN 
GOLDSMITHS AND 
CROWN JEWELLERS, 
| GARRARD & CO. LTD,, 
LONDON 


Only the world’s finest watches 
are at GARRARD 


A’ GARRARD, watch-buying is an adventure upon which you can embark with 
conhdence ; for here are the finest watches obtainable, selected by our 
expert buyers from the world’s leading watchmakers. When you come ta our 
showrooms, you will meet men whose lives are spent finding the world’s best 
watches for you; they are connoisseurs whose skill has been built up over 
many years. 

Every watch we display has been examined and tested individually in our own 
workshops. To gain its place in our showrooms each watch must meet our own 
exacting standards; only then is it granted our two-year unconditional 
guarantee, which is given in addition to the maker’s warranty. From the many 
outstanding watches at 112, we have chosen the OMEGA CONSTELLATION 
as the finest of its class. 


Q 
OMEGA 
The OMEGA CONSTELLATION CALENDAR classified as ‘* Chronometer 
with especially good Results’’ by the Official Swiss Testing Stations. 
Self-winding, waterproof, shockproof, antimagnetic 18 ct. gold on 
18 ct. gold bracelet £220. 18 ct. gold on leather strap £125. Also 
available in stainless steel without calendar £47.10.0. 


GARRARD & CO. LTD. 


Crown Jewellers 
112 REGENT STREET - LONDON - W.1 + TELEPHONE: REGENT 3021 (11 LINES) 
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WHYTE MACKAYS 


SPECIAL 


SELECTED SCOTCH 


DOUBLE L10N — 
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Sole Proprietors 


Why Mackey 


GLASGOW 


PRODUCE OF 





SCOTLA’ 


SCOTLAND 


The bottle in question, shown here with its proud owner, contains 
the lightest Scotch whisky you can buy, Whyte and Mackays 


Is there a bottle like 
this in your home ? 


If there is, please don’t read any 
further, you are one of us anyway. 
But if not, then it leaves two possi- 
bilities: you have either tasted Whyte 
and Mackays and don’t like it, or 
you ’ve never come across it at all. 
If you don’t like it, because you 
happen to prefer your whisky heavy, 
please don’t read any further, you ’re 
wasting your time. But if you have 
never met Whyte and Mackays, let us 
tell you something about it; it is the 
lightest, cleanest-tasting Scotch whisky 


ever blended and has been revered 
by knowledgeable people since your 
great-grandfather’s day. 

Now that you know this, there are 
two possibilities: you can either forget 
it, which will be a cause for regret to 
you, to your friends, and to us, or 
you can go and get yourself a bottle 
of Whyte and Mackays straightaway. 
And then there ’s only one possibility: 
you "Il praise the day you read this! 


Available in Bottles, Half and Quarter 
Pocket Flasks with the new Jigger cap, 
and Miniatures. 


WHYTE & MACKAY LIMITED, GLASGOW. An Independent Company Established 1844 
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By Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen. 





Suppliers of Domecq Sherry, Luis Gordon & Sons Lid. 


For the 
discriminating 
palate ... 


F you know just how good a 

Sherry can be...if you appre- 

ciate the delight of a perfect 
Fino, exquisite in flavour, just 
full enough in body, just dry 
enough for the most discrimin- 
ating palate, there is no Sherry 
quite comparable with Domecq’s 
“La Ina.” 

Remember, Domecq’s Sherries 
are grown and aged in Jerez, SC 
Spain. They are among the finest \ 
in the world and have been 


acknowledged as such through- 4 
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LA INA 


Obtainable through your usual channels of supply. 
Sole Importers ( Wholesale only) Luis Gordon & Sons Ltd., 12 Hobart Place, London, S.W.1 


~ Remembering the most popular ‘DOUBLE CENTURY’ 
SS and delicious ‘CELEBRATION CREAM’ 
for the sweeter palates 
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Victor Britain cars 


for immediate hire! 








* Self drive or chauffeur driven 
* Friendly, personal service 
* Low, inclusive rates 


Telephone y 
GROsvenor 4881 4 
now! 


VicTOR BRITAIN 


THE CAR-HIRE SPECIALIST 


Berkeley St - London: W.1 
and at 


LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER - GLASGOW 
LEICESTER - SOUTHAMPTON - ETC 
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BRAZIL 


-fiant on the march 


| = hard to believe that the United States 

| of Brazil are bigger than the United 
States of America, and form the fourth 
largest country in the world. 

Yet, for all its immensity and potential 
wealth, Brazil is only halfway through the 
great leap in development which, without 
any doubt, will make her one of the leading 
nations in the world. 

How do we measure a country’sdevelop- 
ment? The economist’s standard of pros- 
perity is the consumption of electric power per 
bead of population. In Brazil this is low as 
yet, but rapidly rising. The National 
Development Plan will raise Brazil’s gen- 
erating capacity by 5 million kilowatts to 
around 8 million in 1965. Even this will be 
only a fraction of the estimated potential 
—45 million kilowatts by hydro-electric 
generation alone! 

The future holds boundless hopes for the 
63 million people of Brazil, based not only 
on her massive power resources, but on her 
investment in new industries, improved 
communications and the extraction of her 
mineral riches. 


POWER SPELLS PROSPERITY 
FOR BRAZIL IN THE ’SIXTIES 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC IN BRAZIL. Well in 
the picture in all these developments comes 
The English Electric Company. English 
Electric has enjoyed long association with 
Brazil—dating back to the 1920's, when 
the company electrified the Campos do 
Jordio Railway in Sao Paulo state. Since 
then, English Electric has supplied genera- 
ting plant, electric and diesel-electric loco- 
motives and equipment for railway elec- 
trification, and machine drives and other 
plant for industry. In the new drive to 
harness Brazil’s power resources, English 
Electric has almost completed extensive 
contracts for the big Ponte Coberta hydro- 
electric power-station near Rio de Janeiro. 

In every branch of power production— 
whether for generating, distributing or using 
electrical energy—English Electric equip- 
ment is at work. And while English Electric 
gains in Brazil further valuable experience, 
which it can use for work in other countries 
and at home, Brazil knows it can depend 
on the specialized knowledge and technical 
resources which lie behind every contratt 
with English Electric. 


POWER FOR PEACE 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


The English Electric Company Limited, Marconi House, Strand, London W.C.2 
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This will be Brazil tomorrow: architect 
Niemeyer’s model of the banking quarter of 
Brasilia, the new capital city which is already — 
since 21st April—the seat of the government. 






The enormous spiral casing, dwarfing the two 
men seen standing on it, for one of two 68,500- 
h.p. water turbines during manufacture by 
English Electric for the Ponte Coberta hydro- 
electric plant of Rio Light S.A., Rio de Janeiro. 


4 a < 
On the Santos to Jundiai Railway, sixteen 
$,000-h.p. English Electric locomotives enabled 
schedule times to be cut by 40%. The loco- 
motives were supplied under a comprehensive 
contract for electrification of the main line on 
either side of Séo Paulo: 





At the important Aluminio do Brasil plant on 
the outskirts of Séo Paulo, English Electric 
supplied this motor generator set, together with 
the electrical drives and controls for an alu- 
minium strip and sheet mill. 
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CAUSING HARDSHIP TO 1000 PASSENGERS : SEAMEN LEAVING THE GIANT LINER 
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QUEEN MARY ON AN UNOFFICIAL STRIKE. 


LATER, MEMBERS OF THE CREW JOINED THEM AND THE VOYAGE WAS CANCELLED AT THE LAST MINUTE. 


The largest casualty caused by the unofficial strike of seamen was the Queen 
Vary, whose transatlantic voyage was finally cancelled on August 12 because 
of a walk-out of many of its crew in what was described by the Cunard Company 
as an action “in total breach of their contract with the Company ”’ in that 
the walk-out took place while the passengers were on board. The unofficial 
strike had begun some days earlier, called by the unofficial National Seamen’s 


' 


Reform Movement in defiance of the National Union of Seamen. The reasons 
for the strike are the dissatisfaction felt by Movement leaders with agreements 
reached between the Union and employers over a wage increase and a reduction 
of official working hours. A large number of delays have been reported from 
many ports, the strike now looks like spreading to the Merseyside, and legal 
action is being taken against the unofficial strike leaders. 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1 4d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 44d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G. P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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O those who think well of Mr. Khrushchev—and 

how one would like to and wishes one could ! 
that statesman’s reply to Mr. Macmillan might 
be likened to the traditional curate’s description 
of the egg served to him at the episcopal breakfast 
table: “‘ good in parts.’’ In other words, there is 
no avoiding the conclusion that it was a bad egg 
that, had it been otherwise, would have been a good 
one! Mr. Khrushchev, and this is one of his more 
endearing traits, is a lover of homely, rustic, 
down-to-earth similes, so I hope, if he ever studies 
the views of minor English journalists, that he will 
forgive this irreverent comparison of mine. For 
if a good deal of what the Russian leader wrote in 
his letter was true, still more of it was untrue. And 
truth, like peace—and here lies the fatal fallacy 
in the arguments of all dictators, red, blue or sea- 
green incorruptible—is one and indivisible. ‘‘ What 
is truth,’ said jesting Pilate, “‘and would not 
stay for an answer.’’ Mr. Khrushchev is rather like 
that, as, indeed, I have noticed, are all habitual 
users of the Marxist dialectic. Their essays in 
controversy are a case of *‘ Heads I win; tails, you 
lose !"" So the Russian leader's letter begins by 
simultaneously praising Mr. Mac- 
millan’s statesmanship and his 
earlier efforts to bring about a 
summit meeting, and then arguing 
that, because his interpretation of 
what has happened since last 
May differs from that of Mr. 
Khrushchev’s, the British Prime 
Minister must be deliberately 
falsifying the issue: 


You hold that relations between 
the great Powers have deteriorated 
of late. You are right in this—the 
relations have really become worse. 
However, to please your allies you 
give an incorrect interpretation of 
the reasons behind this deterioration 
Yes, interpretation, because your 
understanding of these reasons is 
definitely different from what you 
say, and, moreover, I believe you 
are doing it deliberately—since I am 
of a high opinion about your states- 
manship.”’ 


IN AGREEMENT ON THE NEED FOR EUROPEAN UNITY AND FOR CLOSER ANGLO-GERMAN TIES: MR. MAC- 
MILLAN (SECOND FROM RIGHT) WITH THE GERMAN FOREIGN MINISTER, HERR VON BRENTANO (SECOND 
FROM LEFT), AND DR. ADENAUER AT BONN. TO THE EXTREME LEFT IS LORD HOME, FOREIGN SECRETARY. 
On his return on August 11 from discussions at Bonn with Dr. Adenauer, Mr. Macmillan said that they , , 
had agreed that “unity of Europe was an absolute essential condition of success,"’ and that, may be the merits in these 


** Let us,”’ he goes on, “‘ turn to 
concrete facts.’’ By all means let 
us! Mr. Khrushchev then cites a 
number of points, some of which, 
though taken from their historical 
context, are, by and large, true. 
He mentions the speeches made 
by the American Vice-President 
and Secretary of State on the eve of the 
Paris meeting and the President’s own 
expression of solidarity with them. ‘“ The 
spirit of these speeches,’’ he writes, ‘‘ was hostile 
to the Soviet Union. How can one prepare a 
summit meeting and at the same time pronounce 
hostile speeches against one of the parties to the 
conference ?’”” Now it is true that the speeches 
made before the abortive Conference by Messrs. 
Nixon, Herter and Dillon were, on the face of it, 
not very conducive to its success, since the effect 
they conveyed was that the Conference could 
only succeed if the West stood firm and refused to 
yield on any essential point. What, however, 
Mr. Khrushchev, not unnaturally perhaps, failed to 
point out was that in dealing with the Russians 
since the War—and during it—no concession has 
ever been obtained from its fabulously tough and 
unyielding negotiators except in the face of uncom- 
promising firmness, while there have been innu- 
merable cases where the U.S.S.R. has secured 
advantages of the utmost importance by the 
simple expedient of demanding everything and 
conceding nothing. Its geographical position in 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Europe today—so different from that which existed 
before the War—is a proof of this; the true 
frontiers of Russia are now the Elbe and Danube, 
and the whole eastern half of Christendom is behind 
the Iron Curtain. The speeches of which Mr 
Khrushchev complained were certainly tactless, 
but in the light of the past the Russian leader is 
hardly in a position to complain of American 
tactlessness, suspicion and intransigence. They 
are almost entirely his own creation and that of his 
predecessors. Fifteen years ago the Americans 
were falling over themselves to meet Russia's 
demands and were eager to sacrifice Poland, the 
Baltic States and large parts of Eastern Europe 
and Asia to placate her—and did. And this at a 
time when, with the monopoly of the atomic bomb, 
the U.S.A. had Russia at her mercy 

Mr. Khrushchev in his letter then went on with 
his much re-iterated complaint—now so familiar 
to everyone—of the American aircraft sent over 
Russian territory on the eve of the Summit 
Conference. ‘‘ The United States Government was 
insolent enough to deem it possible to send an 
intelligence plane into our territory ... It was not 


— BR/71S +7 





in the interests of European unity, individual governments rather than the two ‘‘ Communities ’’ ought 
to take the lead in finding a solution to economic division between the “ Six "’ (the European Economic 
Community, consisting of Belgium, France, the German Federal Republic, Italy, the Netherlands and 
Luxembourg) and the “‘Seven"’ (the European Free Trade Association, consisting of Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Austria, Switzerland the U.K. and Portugal). 

German people agreed that Europe must draw closer together politically and economically. 


shot down by us. But we saw it, and the United 
States know that we saw it. Then, to rack our 
nerves further, they added insult to injury by 
deciding to send a second plane on May 1st. Then 
we shot down this plane sent on an aggressive 
mission. Such are the facts. I do not know, Mr. 
Prime Minister, how else this aggressive intrusion 
into our air space can be assessed.’’ Now, I am 
one of those who believe—and they are many, both 
in this country and, I believe, in the United States— 
that the American President placed himself and the 
West gravely in the wrong, first by allowing such 
a flight to occur only a day or two before the 
Summit meeting, then, after an initial denial, by 
publicly admitting his personal responsibility for 
it, and finally by refusing to apologise for this, as 
a result, undeniable breach of neutrality. When 
Mr. Khrushchev went on to ask what the Prime 
Minister would have done in his place—‘‘ what 
would be the reaction in this case of the other States 
that have self-respect, the really independent 
states and Governments '’—he was making, as he 
did at the time, a point in which he seems to me 
to have been almost wholly justified. For it is 


Dr. Adenauer said the British and 


inconceivable that, if a Russian plane had 
approached and proceeded to fly over American 
territory, the Americans would not have reacted 
violently to such a potential threat to their safety 
for who knows what the plane might have been 
carrying ?—and, in the event of the Russian 
Government subsequently admitting the fact and 
refusing an apology, have broken off relations with 
Russia 

But when Mr. Khrushchev goes on to say of 
this and of the far more disputable flight of the 
RB-47—which, though, in admitted proximity to 
Russia, apparently never violated Russian neutra- 
lity at all yet was shot down by Russian fighters 
or rockets—that ‘‘ no sober-minded person will 
believe that this was not done for provocative 
purposes,’ he is surely begging an enormous 
question. For millions of ‘‘ sober-minded persons,” 
in this and every other country, including America, 
know that the RB-47, like its predecessor, was not 
sent for provocative purposes but merely to secure 
information of vital importance to the safety of 
America and the West. Again and again in the 
last few years the Russian leaders have publicly 
threatened Western nations, in- 
cluding our own, with rockets 
capable of laying waste our cities 
and dealing death to millions; 
again and again they have refused 
an open-skies pact and a reason- 
able system of inspection to allay 
the fears which such crude threats 
and Russia’s immense armaments 
have inspired. Had Russia dis- 
armed like her allies after the 
War, these fears, and the re- 
luctant rearmament of the West 
that accompanied them, would 
not have occurred. And when 
Mr. Khrushchev continues with 
his observations about “‘little Cuba 
worthily fighting against the 
United States’ aggression, uphold- 
ing its independence,’’ and “ the 
armed intervention launched 
against the young . . . Republic 
of the Congo by Belgium,’ he 
leaves the lower air of legitimate 
controversy for the stratosphere 
of pure propaganda. Whatever 


present disputes, Cuba owes its 
independence originally to the 
United States which, unlike Russia, 
fought for it, and the Congo its 
very existence as a State, as well as 
its recent independence, to Belgium. As for describ- 
ing ‘‘ the Colonial policy of Britain”’ as keeping 
‘“‘ millions of people in submission and mercilessly 
exploiting them for hundreds of years in various 
countries of Africa, Asia and other continents,” 
this, though often said before, is completely 
contrary to fact. The new nations of Africa to 
which Britain has given and is fast giving indepen- 
dence have not only been created by Britain in the 
space of less than a century but, before Britain's 
intervention in their affairs, their territories were 
a byword for poverty, disease, slavery and per- 
petual tribal warfare. ‘‘ We in the Soviet Union,”’ 
Mr. Khrushchev writes, ‘‘ know full well that 
Colonialism in any shape or form always means 
robbery, exploitation and flouting of the elementary 
rights of the peoples and of their national 
sovereignty.’’ One wonders what the peoples of 
Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Hungary, 
Jugoslavia, Eastern Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, Bulgaria—those of them, that is, who 
have survived the process of “ liberation "’ 
would have to say of this dictum if allowed to 
express themselves freely. 
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THE FIRST U.N. 


SWEDISH SOLDIERS OF THE UNITED NATIONS FORCE IN THE CONGO JUST AFTER LANDING IN 
ELISABETHVILLE, THE CAPITAL OF KATANGA. 


OFF FROM THE AIRPORT, ON AUGUST 12. 
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WITH THE UNITED NATIONS SYMBOL ON THEIR HELMETS: SOME OF THE SWEDISH TROOPS WHO 
ARE REPLACING THE BELGIAN TROOPS IN KATANGA. 


On August 12 Mr. Hammarskjold, the United Nations Secretary-General, 
successfully arranged the entry of the first U.N. troops into the secessionist 
state of Katanga. A week before, M. Tshombe, the Prime Minister, had 
declared he would fight if they entered. The first stage of replacing Belgian 
troops with those under the United Nations command was carried out when 
the Swedish troops took over the Elisabethville airport. The presence of 
Mr. Hammarskjéld and his troops in Katanga has made the opposition to 
M. Tshombe come into the open. On August 14 the police had to use tear gas 
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TROOPS IN KATANGA: A PEACEFUL ENTRY. 


ARMOURED CARS OF THE FORMER FORCE PUBLIQUE BLOCKING THE AIRPORT ROAD, WHICH DROVE 


OFF JUST BEFORE THE U.N. TROOPS ARRIVED. 


SWEDISH TROOPS AT ELISABETHVILLE AIRPORT ON AUGUST 12. 


GREETING MR. DAG HAMMARSKJOLD WHO ARRIVED WITH 300 TROOPS ON AUGUST 12: M. TSHOMBE, 
THE PRIME MINISTER OF KATANGA. 


to clear away an anti-Tshombe demonstration outside the guest house where 
Mr. Hammarskjéld was staying. He left that day, having had talks for three 
days with M. Tshombe. M. Lumumba, the Prime Minister of the Congo, 
has expressed his complete dissatisfaction with Mr. Hammarskjold’s negotia- 
tions with Katanga and he has demanded that all white U.N. troops should 
leave the Congo. The cost of the United Nations aid to the Congo has been 
growing higher and higher; the estimate for the first year has risen to 
£53,500,000. A U.N. force of about 15,000 is being planned. 
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THE QUEEN IN THE NORTH: THE ROYAL 
TLAND ISLANDS. 


ROYAL PASSENGERS IN A ROWING BOAT: PRINCESS ALEXANDRA, THE PRINCE OF WALES, ON A TINY AND REMOTE SHETLAND ISLAND: THE QUEEN AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH AT 
PRINCESS ANNE AND PRINCE MICHAEL BEING ROWED TO LITTLE PAPA, IN THE SHETLANDS. BRURAY, WHERE THEY ARE SEEN AFTER VISITING THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER'S HOUSE. 


FTER visiting the Shet- 
lands the Queen and 

the Duke of Edinburgh went 
south to the Orkney Islands. 
Stromness, a small fishing 
port, was crowded with people 
from distant villages and 
crofts to see the Royal party 
disembark. The Royal visitors 
were greeted by the Lord- 
Lieutenant, Colonel Robert 
Scarth. The Queen and 
the Duke of Edinburgh then 
travelled by car across Ork- 
ney to Skara Brae, where 
they saw neolithic dwellings. 
At midday the Royal party 
arrived at Kirkwall, where 
they were met by a cheering 
crowd of 5000 and by the 
pealing bells of St. Magnus 
Cathedral, which they visited. 
After luncheon at a Kirkwall 
hotel the Royal visitors 
inspected a fine stall of local 
produce, which included 
trout, cheese and whisky. 
The Royal family later sailed 
to Aberdeen and proceeded 

to Balmoral. 


(Right 

ABOUT TO LEAVE NORTH HAVEN, 

FAIR ISLE, IN AN OPEN LORRY: 

THE QUEEN WITH PRINCESS ALEX- 

ANDRA, THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 

AND PRINCE MICHAEL (SECOND 
FROM RIGHT 





ENTERING ST. MAGNUS CATHEDRAL, KIRKWALL, ORKNEY ISLANDS: THE QUEEN AND MR. JAMES GIFTS FROM THE CHILDREN OF STROMNESS, ORKNEY ISLANDS, FOR THE PRINCE OF WALES AND 
SCOTT, PROVOST OF KIRKWALL, WITH THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH FOLLOWING PRINCESS ANNE: THE QUEEN RECEIVING A MODEL YAWL FROM TWO OF THE ISLAND'S CHILDREN. 
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A BRITISH MONARCH’S FIRST VISIT:TO THE SHETLANDS FOR 700 YEARS. 
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AT LERWICK: THE QUEEN WALKING ALONG THE QUAYSIDE WITH A BOUQUET OF ROSES. FOLLOWING HER 


MAJESTY IS THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH WITH THE PROVOST OF LERWICK. 


AT UNST, MOST NORTHERLY OF THE SHETLANDS: THE QUEEN WITH THE PEDIGREE SHETLAND PONY 


FILLY VALKYRIE, WHICH WAS PRESENTED TO HER BY THE ISLANDERS 


On the first stage of the three-day Royal tour of the Orkney and Shetland Islands, 
to the north of Scotland, the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh disembarked 
from the Royal Yacht Britannia on August 10 at Lerwick Harbour, Shetland. 
She thus became the first reigning British sovereign to visit Shetland for nearly 
700 years. At Lerwick, which was gaily decorated with flags and bunting, 
she opened the new harbour extensions and later saw an exhibition called 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES WITH PRINCESS ALEXANDRA, FOLLOWED BY PRINCE 
MICHAEL OF KENT, WALKING DOWN THE JETTY AT LERWICK. 


WHERE FAIR ISLE CLOTHES ARE BEING MADE: THE QUEEN TALKING WITH BUSILY-KNITTING 
HOUSEWIVES WHEN SHE VISITED A VILLAGE HALL 


“‘ Shetland Past and Present.”’ After lunch in Lerwick Town Hall the Queen went 
to Aith where she met the lifeboat crew, and Voe, where she visited the local 
knitting and weaving rooms. The Royal party, on the following day, visited 
Shetland’s most northerly island, Unst, where the Queen inspected a guard 
of honour from 91 Signals Unit, R.A.F., Saxa Vord. The party then sailed to 
the islands of Yell, Out Skerries, and Whalsay. 
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HE subject of the Congo is once 

again unavoidable. As these 
words are set down their writer is 
hoping that not all readers are as 
weary of it as he has begun to feel 
himself. The mixture of tragedy, 
passion, and absurdity palls after a 
time. Now United Nations forces go 
into Katanga “under the personal 
command ” of Mr. Hammarskjold, who is proving 
that the conception of Pooh-Bah was not as 
fantastic as had been thought. The first repre- 
sentatives of these forces are 300 Swedish troops. 
The Secretary-General has behind him the credit 
of having held up the movement at a moment 
when it looked like being resisted and might have 
involved serious bloodshed. Meanwhile the Belgians 
have moved a small proportion of their troops out: 


The meeting of the Security Council may not 
appear edifying to all observers. The resolution 
that the Belgian troops should be withdrawn was 
distinctly hectoring in tone, suggesting that the 
Council felt strong enough to be very firm with a 
small European state, though not with an African. 
Somebody has described the action of the United 
States and Britain in voting for the resolution as 
‘“‘ courageous,” and perhaps it does take courage 
of a certain kind to vote against private sympa- 
thies, as assuredly occurred here; but I can think 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
THE CONGO STILL IN THE FOREGROUND. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


I saw described the other day as an “ armoured 
division ’’—out of a total of some 5000 men! 
Ghana has talked somewhat violently of driving 
out the Belgians, though such declarations are 
subject to discount in present-day African politics. 
It has been stated that British officers and non- 
commissioned officers would be withdrawn if the 
threat were put into effect. Any other course 
would be disastrous, though it can be argued that 
the British should stay unless the risk of their 
being involved were to become serious. 


It seems possible, however, that Britain, by her 
action in the Security Council, may become 
involved in another problem, slower to take shape 
and less obvious, but which might in the long run 
prove more serious. The British vote was not 
only resented in Belgium but unpopular in France. 
At a moment when the Prime Minister has been 
discussing the subject of European unity in Bonn, 
is there not a risk of the vote tending to mar the 
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of fact, he seems to have a fighting 
chance of seeing a good part of his pro- 
gramme carried out. The concept of 
federation is not dead. He has achieved 
some political success too complex to 
discuss. And meanwhile in Leopoldville 
itself his rival, Mr. Lumumba, has 
been in trouble There have been 
demonstrations in favour of a federal 
as against a completely integrated state, and, 
though the police have fired on the opposition in 
the approved style, we may not have heard the 
last of this. 


The intricacies of the politics are baffling, but 
sometimes events which were impossible to explain 
at the time become clear later on. Now we see 
why there were such differences within the 
Congolese Government, why, when they got Mr. 
Lumumba out of the country, other ministers 
advocated policies entirely different to those he 
was proclaiming. The possibility that Katanga 
will achieve a special position still exists. Let us 
hope that it will not be extinguished by further 
courageous action, such as bulldozing Mr. Tshombe 
out of the way in favour of Mr. Lumumba. (At 
this point I feel readers may decide that I am 
disillusioned about politicians.) 


Let us not forget that some foreign critics are 
already saying that Britain’s African policy is 





THE UNITED NATIONS SECURITY COUNCIL VOTING ON AUGUST 9 (WITH THE EXCEPTION OF FRANCE AND ITALY) TO SEND A FORCE INTO THE CONGO'S SECESSIONIST KATANGA PROVINCE. 
IT CALLED UPON BELGIUM TO WITHDRAW HER TROOPS FROM KATANGA “ IMMEDIATELY.” 


At this meeting of the Security Council in New York Mr. Hammarskjéld urged the 
complete and unconditional withdrawal of all Belgian troops from the Congo. He 
was the main cause of continued danger and 
that the final solution would be one which “ will permit the Congolese people to choose 


stated that the presence of Belgian tr 


of better descriptions. France and Italy abstained. 
Abstention may not be a high form of courage, 
but I should class it in this instance as a better 
brand than ours, since there is a genuine dilemma 
to be faced. 


A worse one faced the Belgians, and I do not 
see how they could have done otherwise than they 
did. They replied that they were prepared to 
move their troops out gradually, but that they 
would have to be assured that their nationals 
would not be subjected to ill treatment. They 
obviously envisaged the possibility that, under the 
protection of United Nations, efforts would be 
made to overthrow Mr. Tshombe’s régime. What 
do all the stories that they are engaged in a vast 
intrigue to maintain possession of Katanga amount 
to? No proof of them has been produced. If 
the Belgian Government had been inspired by the 
hope of preserving an interest in the mining and 
industry which were the product of Belgian skill 
and capital, there would be nothing shameful in 
that. It assuredly did not expect Belgian rule to 
continue. 


The British Government is reported to have 
taken one step which can be approved without 
reserve. The armed force of Ghana has been 
established under British instructors as what 
appears to be one of the best in the native African 
states. It includes a troop of armoured cars which 





prospects and of a reversion to the chillier atmo- 
sphere of some months ago? When we recall 
that the United States is also intent on increasing 
European unity, the significance of their common 
action appears greater. The critics may argue 
that Six-Power Europe possesses inward loyalty, 
whereas other N.A.T.O. partners apostatise. 


It may be said that I attribute too much 
importance to an episode which will normally be 
forgotten in the rush of events. I admit that this 
may be so. Yet I would also note that we are 
engaged on an uphill task. The obstacles are too 
great already for the spectacle of an increase, even 
supposing it to be a minor one, to be anything but 
highly unwelcome. Listen to the able M. Aron 
on the radio before you feel optimistic about 
securing the kind of unity which the British 
Government is seeking—and has been seeking so 
long without success. 


The “head of the state”’ of Katanga, Mr. 
Tshombe, has expressed himself as not unduly 
perturbed by the prospect that Belgian troops will 
be removed, and still less by the entry of those 
of the United Nations. If he is, in fact, what left- 
wing observers call him, ‘‘ a stooge of Belgium,” 
he must be a cool and secretive one. In some 
quarters it has been prophesied that his great days 
are over, that he has entered on a phase of decline, 
and that all his plans will finally collapse. In point 


freely its political orientation in our world of to-day, independent of any foreign elements, 
the presence and role of which would mean that through the Congo we might get conflicts 
extraneous to the African world introduced on the continent.” 
the political problems of the Congo on this page. 


Captain Falls discusses 


founded on the hope of making things smoother 
in the territories for which she is responsible and 
getting a high share of their trade when they 
achieve independence. This is slander. Yet we 
might half-consciously mould our policy into a 
machinery for the escape of difficulties, and this 
might mean shoving the weaker to the wall in 
other territories. I have no doubt that such 
methods would be greeted by applause, but I take 
leave to doubt whether the quarters from which it 
would chiefly arise would be found sympathetic 
or helpful in time of trouble. 


The general policy of aiding the African terri- 
tories to statehood is right and inevitable. Those 
who are completely opposed to it have become 
blind to realities. We must go forward, and we 
may on occasion have to move much faster than 
we think wise. These considerations, however, 
afford no excuse for participating in such reckless- 
ness and heartlessness as the resolution that the 
Belgian troops must leave Katanga. When it was 
passed there existed no guarantee that if such a 
move took place rapidly it would not be followed 
by frightful slaughter. And now, for very 
prudence, we should be careful of Mr. Tshombe. 
Without his assent and aid it does not look as 
though the Swedes would even have got in. If 
the Belgians go, the United Nations forces will 
have to depend on him still more heavily, or risk 
a Civil war. 
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LEOPOLDVILLE. : 

STRATION AGAINST M. LUMUMBA BY MEMBERS OF CONGOLESE OPPOSITION PARTIES. 
On August 8 there was a demonstration against the Government of M. Lumumba by members 
of the Abako Party, the Unity Party and the Kalonji faction. On August 14 President 


oo Gee ee 


BELEM, PORTUGAL. THE LARGEST COMPASS IN THE WORLD—WITH A DIAMETER OF 
164 FT..-WHICH HAS BEEN PRESENTED BY THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA TO PORTUGAL. 
This vast compass, which is made of marble from Sintra, was presented to Portugal by the 
South African Ambassador in celebration of the fifth centenary of the death of Prince Henry 
the Navigator who was responsible for the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope. 
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THE HALL OF COLUMNS IN THE CENTRAL HOUSE OF TRADE UNIONS. 
This picture shows the Hall of Columns last year. It was arranged that the trial of Captain 
Rowers, who was shot down over Russia on May 1 in a U.2, should take place there. The 
hall seats about 2000 and the trial was to be seen on radio and television. (Radio Photograph.) 
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FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND. ONE OF TWO SPONGES THAT { U.S.A. THE NEWEST AND BIGGEST SHIP TO NAVIGATE THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY: THE GREEK 
HAVE BEEN DISCOVERED IN THE ZAMBESI FOR WHAT IS BELIEVED TO BE THE FIRST TIME FREIGHTER, LACONIA, 21,000 TONS, WHICH IS SEEN HERE IN THE ESTUARY BETWEEN DULUTH, 
THEY WERE FOUND BY MAJOR L. TROLLOPE, WHO IS SEEN HERE, WHILE HE WAS DEMOLISHING { MINNESOTA, AND SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN, ON AUGUST 6 AS DULUTH STARTED CELEBRATIONS 
AN OLD WOODEN LANDING-STAGE. THE LARGER SPECIMEN WILL GO TO THE BULAWAYO MUSEUM. | TO MARK THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE OPENING OF THE SEAWAY. 
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BARCELONA, SPAIN. A TRIBUTE TO SIR ALEXANDER FLEMING, DISCOVERER OF PENICILLIN: 
FLOWERS AND WREATHS BEING LAID AT A MONUMENT IN THE CITY. 

Sir Alexander Fleming, the famous bacteriologist, who was born in Scotland and who died in 

London in March 1955, visited the Spanish city soon after he had discovered penicillin. The 
great scientist is remembered in this way each year by the people of Barcelona. 


WORLD SKY, THE 12,862- 
TON LIBERIAN TANKER 
WHICH WAS REPORTED 
TO HAVE BEEN WRECKED 
OFF THE COAST OF OMAN 
IN THE ARABIAN SEA. 
World Sky, a _ tanker 
belonging to the Niarchos 
group which was due to 
arrive at Kuwait on 
August 13, was reported 
to have been wrecked off 
one of the Kuria Muria 
group of i 

August 2. 

crew had died, ten were 
missing and the remain- 
ing nineteen had sur- 

vived the wreck. 


(Right.) 

MUNICH, BAVARIA. 
THE LAST MASS OF THE 
37TH EUCHARISTIC CON- 
GRESS AT WHICH THE 
CONGREGATION WAS 
MORE THAN A MILLION- 

AND-A-HALF 
This aerial view of the 
vast Theresienwiese in 
Munich shows the enor- 
mous congregation at the 
concluding service. It 
was attended by Roman 
Catholics from all over 
the world except from 
the Communist countries. 
An East German paper 
called the Congress a 
* militaristic and anti- 
Communist rally.”’ 





* — — IDENT OF BRAZIL 
Cee ee, eRe ee ee cae caamaaaes AMMAN, JORDAN. KING HUSSEIN OF JORDAN, PERHAPS MORE ACCUSTOMED TO FAST 
(LEFT) ARRIVING TO HONOUR PRINCE HENRY THE NAVIGATOR. 
A t of the huge naval celebration in Portugal which was being held to commemorate the SPORTS CARS, SEEN IN HIS GO-KART AFTER HE HAD COMPETED IN A RACE ON THE AIRFIELD. 
s part o e ’ . 
quincentenary of the birth of Prince Henry, Dr. Kubitschek took the salute as the 4}-mile-long OF AMERICAN ORIGIN, THE gen BA Bon IS NOW BECOMING INCREASINGLY 
line of warships from fifteen nations steamed past Sagres Point. DDLE EAST. 
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COLOMBO. TAKING HER SEAT IN THE SENATE: MRS. BANDARANAIKE, THE FIRST CEYLONESE WOMAN PRIME MINISTER. 


When her party won the Ceylon General Election on July 20, Mrs. Banda- 
ranaike did not stand for a seat. Under the Ceylon constitution she had to 
obtain a seat in either the Senate or the House of Representatives within four 
months after her appointment as Prime Minister. She was appointed to the 
Senate and she is seen here, just after she had been sworn in on August 5, 
exchanging greetings with the President of the Senate. She also holds the 
posts of Minister of Defence and Minister for External Affairs. In the House 


of Representatives her Government will have a majority of about seventy. The 
Trotskyites and the Communists have announced they will not be part of 
the official Opposition, and the Federal Party which represents the Tamil 
population has announced it will not accept the Opposition whip, but Mrs. 
Bandaranaike will not be in the least dependent on them. It is the first time, 
not only that the Prime Minister of Ceylon is a woman, but also that the 
Prime Minister has sat in the Senate instead of in the House of Representatives. 
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WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


AN AERIAL VIEW FROM AN R.A.F. SHACKLETON, OFF SAGRES, PORTUGAL, OF TRAINING SHIPS TAKING PART IN THF CELEBRATIONS IN MEMORY OF PRINCE HENRY THE NAVIGATOR. 
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SAILING IN THE TAGUS: MERKATOR-—A FINE BELGIAN SAILING-SHIP. ON AUGUST 7 A NAVAL 


THE FRENCH SHIP BELLE POULE SAILING ALONG THE RIVER TAGUS. SHIPS FROM MANY 
REVIEW TOOK PLACE OFF SAGRES, WHERE PRINCE HENRY HAD HIS SCHOOL OF NAVIGATION. 


NATIONS ARE TAKING PART IN THE CELEBRATIONS. 





GORCH FOCK—A LARGE AND IMPRESSIVE GERMAN SAILING-SHIP, USED FOR TRAINING NAVAL 


WITH BELEM TOWER IN THE BACKGROUND: THE PORTUGUESE SAILING-SHIP SAGRES IN THE 
CADETS, AND PRESENTING A BEAUTIFUL SIGHT AS SHE SAILS IN THE TAGUS 


RIVER TAGUS. THE CELEBRATIONS ARE TO CONTINUE UNTIL NOVEMBER 13 


LISBON. IN MEMORY OF PRINCE HENRY THE NAVIGATOR: AN INTERNATIONAL NAVAL REVIEW. 


Prince Henry’s famous school of navigation stood at Sagres in the 
The navies of Argentine, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Denmark, 
France, Great Britain, Holland, Italy, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, U.S.A., 
tennial celebrations of the death of Prince Henry the Navigator, who was West Germany and Portugal were represented, the British contingent being 
a son of John I of Portugal and Philippa of Lancaster, daughter of John of made up of the cruiser Bermuda and the frigates Wakeful and Lynx. 


One of the greatest naval occasions seen for a long time in Portugal took place Gaunt. 
on August 7, when thirty-two warships and eight sailing-ships assembled off southwest. 
Sagres Point for an impressive ceremony which formed part of the quincen- 
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LISBON. A MONUMENT TO PORTUGUESE DISCOVERERS—UNVEILED BY PRESIDENT KUBITSCHEK OF BRAZIL ON AUGUST 9. 


This Monument of Discoveries, the work of L. de Almeida, was unveiled at 
Belém, Lisbon, as part of the celebrations commemorating the fifth centenary 
of the death of Prince Henry the Navigator, who was born at Oporto in 1394. 
The striking monument stands at the point of departure of the intrepid 15th- 
century explorers who made epic voyages in unsailed seas and oceans unknown, 


and shows Prince Henry holding a caravel and leading navigators, geographers 
and sailors on to new discoveries and exploits. In September an international 
congress on the history of the discoveries is to be held in Lisbon. Many fine 
cartographical volumes have been published as part of the quincentenary 
and a special issue of stamps and coins has been made. 
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LA SERENISSIMA. 


“ VENICE,” By JAMES MORRIS.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


iy has been well said that the glories of Venice 
can be better praised by an astonished silence 
than by a lauding tongue, and, apart from Rome, 
it was for centuries the one modern city in Italy 
which the traveller felt bound to see for her own 
sake as distinct from her monuments of antiquity 
Even when decay was beginning to set in, the 
Jesuit Lassels said that to come from France to 
Venice was like coming from boys to men, “ for 
I saw the handsomest, the most sightly, the most 
proper and grave men that I saw anywhere else,”’ 
and when we recall the portraits of her Doges and 
senators which from a dozen galleries all over the 
world look down upon us with such impressive 
dignity, in their robes of office, we are not likely 
to dispute his judgment. Then, even at the nadir 
of her fortunes a little more than a century ago, 
Ruskin wrote of her as ‘‘a ghost upon the sands 
of the sea, so weak—so quiet—-so bereft of all but 
her loveliness, that we might well doubt as we 
watched her faint reflection in the mirage of the 
lagoon, which was the City, and which the Shadow.”’ 
It was indeed long since, 
.. the far times, when many a subject land 
Look'd to the winged Lion's 
marble piles, 
Where Venice sate in state, 
throned on her hundred 


isles ! 


In this book Mr. Morris has 
set out to depict the glories of 
Venetian history, and with them 
as his background to describe the 
city and its life to-day. In this 
task he has succeeded beyond all 
possibility of doubt, and no edu- 
cated Englishman should henge- 
forth visit Venice without a copy 
of this work in his suitcase. It 
is clear on every page that the 
writing of it was primarily a 
labour of love, but lover of the 
city as he is he does not hesitate 
to chasten its inhabitants when 
he thinks they merit such 
treatment. 


As Byron wrote, “ kingdoms 
are shrunk to provinces "’ where 
Italy is concerned, but the author 
would have us believe that 
fundamentally Venice is to-day what 
she was in her great past :— 


She was never loved. She was always 
the outsider, always envied, always sus- 
pected, always feared. She fitted into no 
convenient category of nations. She was 
the lion who walked by herself.... She 
was the most expert and unscrupulous of 
money-makers, frankly dedicated to profit, 
even treating the Holy Wars as promising 
investments, and cheerfully accommo- 
dating the Emperor Baldwin of Jerusalem, 
when he wished to pawn his Crown of 
Thorns. Even when, in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, she stood almost 
alone for Christendom against the trium- 
phant Turks, Venice was never embraced 
by the nations. She was like a griffin or 
a pheenix, on the outside of a rookery. . . . 

So the Venetian moves through history 
surrounded by a thin miasma of dis- 
honesty, like a cricketer with an odd 
tendency towards no-balls, or a golfer 
who can find no partners. To-day the 
agreement of a rent is similarly tinged 
with chicanery, designed to delude the tax 
inspectors, or keep the truth from a 
sister-in-law. 


To no small extent this isolation 
was due to the fear inspired by 
her system of government. For 
example, one May morning in 1618, the day after 
the election of a new Doge, two men were found 
hanging by one leg between the columns on the 
Piazzetta, thus signifying that they had been 
executed for treason. A few days later there 
appeared the corpse of a third man, who had 
obviously suffered the extremes of torture. This 
was one of those dramatic scenes which the 
Council of Ten knew so well how to stage with a 
view to impressing both Venetians and foreigners 
alike with its omniscience and omnipotence. No 
further information as to the reason for these 


executions was officially given, but the rumour 
soon went round that a Spanish plot to seize 
Venice had been discovered, as was, in fact, the 
case, and in popular gossip the number of victims 
soon reached the number of 500, most of whom 
were alleged to have been drowned, for that was 
a favourite method of secret execution on the 
lagoons However this may be, Venice, which 
had previously been full of questionable foreigners, 
was as noticeably empty of them after the display 
between the columns. The Council of Ten was 
always silent and mysterious in its ways, and for 
this reason the number of its victims has been 
greatly exaggerated as well as the injustice of its 
decisions 


It was, indeed, the iron rule of her oligarchy 
which kept the Republic of St. Mark from going 
the way of the other Italian City States long 
before Napoleon finally put an end to her inde- 
pendence. With a constitution which remained 
intact for a thousand years she was for long a 
model of stable government and commercial pros- 
perity, and it is little wonder that the Neapolitan 





THE GREAT PANORAMA OF VENICE: THE GRAND CANAL, FROM THE RIALTO BRIDGE TO THE BASIN OF 
ST. MARK. THE ACCADEMIA BRIDGE IS IN THE FOREGROUND, RIGHT 





THE BOTTOM LEFT. ON THIS PAGE SIR CHARLES PETRIE DISCUSSES A RECENT BOOK ON VENICE. 
The illustrations from the book, “ Venice,” are reproduced by courtesy of the publishers, Faber and Faber Lid. 


Giordano Bruno in a flight of fancy should 
have called Venice the ark of Noah, keeping alive 
the true seed upon a flood of barbarism, untouched 
by the slime of the general slavery which character- 
ised contemporary Italy, and ever producing 
heroes who possessed both power and knowledge. 


As the 17th century passed into the 18th, and 
the Serenissima sank very low indeed in the scale 
of nations, Venice became the Mecca of the man 
of pleasure, and Mr. Morris gives a vivid description 
of the gay twilight that was so soon to deepen into 
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perpetual night 

Venice in her 
heyday, despite 

streak of salty 
puritanism in 
her character, 
was tolerant 
about sex. ...Gay 
young nuns were 
seen on visiting 
days inhabits 
distinctly 
décolletés, and 
with clusters of 
pearls in their 
virginal hair 
In the _ wildest 
days of carnival 
even the Papal 
Nuncio used to 
wear a domino 
Family chaplains 
looked _ benignly 
upon the Venetian 
institution of the 
cicisbeo, the handsome young man who, in the dying 
days of the Republic, used to stand in constant attend- 
ance upon each great lady of 
Venice, even sometimes helping her 
maids to dress her 





THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 
ON THIS PAGE: MR. JAMES MORRIS 


Mr. James Morris, who was born in 
1926, was educated at Lancing and 
Christ Church, Oxford. He was the 
special correspondent of The Times 
on the 1953 Everest expedition. In 
1956 he joined The Guardian and 
has travelled widely for that paper. 
Venice’ is his sixth book. He is 
currently working on a history of the 
first Anglo-Afghan War. Mr. Morris 
is married and has two sons. 


To-day, we are told, all that 
is changed, and sin is hard to 
come by in modern Venice. The 
Society for the Protection of 
Youth would appear to be as 
active as any English Watch 
Committee, and the author tells 
us of notices referring to the 
city’s ‘‘traditional standard 
of hig’ morality’’ and _ its 
disapproval of ‘scanty or 
unbecoming clothes.”’ 

I thought of the whoopee days 
of carnival as I read this sober 
appeal, of the masked Nuncio 
and the simpering cicisbei, the 
harlots and the hedonists, and “ O 
Tempora,’’ 1 breathed as I hitched 
my trousers up, ‘“‘O Mores!" 


Not the least interesting part 
of this absorbing book is the 
attention to the present réle of 
Venice. Mr. Morris points out 
that the city has always been 
an exhibitionist, and that in con- 
sequence it is very well suited to the 
requirements of modern tourism, but 
there are two schools of thought 
where the future is concerned. One 
believes that Venice proper should 
be regarded purely as a_ lovely 
backwater, preserved in artistic 
inutility, while commerce and industry 
should be confined to the mainland 
suburb of Mestre, fami'‘ar to most 
of us as a railway junction. The 
other school wishes Venice herself, 
her city and her lagoon, to be 
given new meaning by an infusion 
of modern activities. So the dispute 
continues, and the fight is, as else- 
where, between ‘‘the zxsthetic 
conservers on the one hand, the men 
of change on the other.’’ On which 
Mr. Morris comments, ‘‘ Which of 
their two philosophies is the more 
romantic, I have never been able 
to decide.”’ 


It will probably come as a surprise 
to many readers to be told that 
Venice is still the third largest port 
in Italy—it can handle about a hundred 
medium- and large-sized ships at a 
time, and Mr. Morris has much to tell us about 
its modern commercial activities—indeed, the 
pages which he devotes to this subject will 
repay the most careful study: but whether one’s 
sympathies incline towards the xsthetes or the 
modernists none of us is likely to disagree with 
the author's claim that Venice is still “ after a 
thousand years, one of the supreme sights of 
civilisation.”’ 


* ‘* Venice." By James Morris. 
Maps. (Faber and Faber ; 30s.) 


Illustrated. With 


> 
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TEACHING THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINALS TO LIVE IN A MODERN WORLD. 


RUGBY FOOTBALL, LIKE SWIMMING, RIDING AND TABLE TENNIS, IS CONSIDERED AN IMPORTANT 


ASPECT OF THE EDUCATION OF AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINALS 


Mr. D. W. Lockwood writes from Darwin, Australia, ‘‘ More than 2000 full- 
blood aboriginal children now attending thirty-two staffed schools in the 
Northern Territory are learning for the first time to parse and analyse—and 
even to count. They have proved themselves eager to throw off their former 
nomadic and primitive ways and to absorb as much learning as they can. 
Attendance figures at many of the schools, which are spread over more than 
500,000 square miles, are being maintained at 100 per cent. This progress 
in teaching aboriginal children has been won against tremendous odds. At 


A CLASS OF TIWI TRIBE ABORIGINAL GIRLS BEING TAUGHT BY A CATHOLIC NUN AT THE BATHURST 


ISLAND MISSION, EIGHTY MILES NORTH OF DARWIN, NORTHERN TERRITORY 


WAR He + 


RIDING IS ANOTHER OPEN-AIR ACTIVITY WHICH IS ENCOURAGED BY EDUCATIONAL AUTHORITIES. HERE 


ABORIGINAL STOCKMEN ARE MUSTERING CATTLE, WATCHED BY THE YOUNG. 


Continued.]} education. The children could not distinguish any number above 
five, and neither could their parents. Children living in bark wurlies could not 
be given written homework. They could not be expected to make normal 
progress in English, which to them was a foreign language. Their mothers 
and fathers could neither parse nor analyse nor spell, nor could they, in many 
instances, understand anything of the foreign tongue their children were 
attempting to speak. The teachers had to begin by teaching that white was 
white, that black was black, that night followed day. Any child showing vague 
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LONDON NEWS 


HAVING JUST BEEN FOR A DIP, ABORIGINAL CHILDREN IN THE NORTHERN TERRITORY POSE 


DEMURELY FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHER. THEY ARE ALL EXPERT SWIMMERS. 


first it was depressingly slow because the native children had no home environ- 
ment to help them with their lessons. They had never been required to count. 
A piccaninny could distinguish between one kangaroo and ‘two feller,’ or 
perhaps as many as ‘ five feller.’ Up to ten it was a ‘little mob,’ between 
ten and twenty was ‘little bit big feller mob,’ more than twenty was ‘ big 
mob,’ and 100 or so was ‘ properly big feller mob.’ The teachers who first 
attempted to subdivide ‘ big feller’ and ‘little feller’ and ‘ little bit big. feller ' 
mobs were confronted with a problem unique in modern [Continued below, left. 


A TEACHER WHO ALSO NEEDS TO BE SOMETHING OF AN ARTIST: MR. E. A. TAMBLING, 
WHO HAS BEEN TEACHING IN THE NORTHERN TERRITORY FOR THIRTY YEARS 


DRAUGHTS TEACHES A CERTAIN DEGREE OF CONCENTRATION, AND IS A GAME GREATLY 
ENJOYED BY BOTH YOUNG AND OLD, ABORIGINAL AND WHITE. 


promise after three months might then be taken on a hunting walkabout. 
Native parents who decided that the turtle-egg season was upon them were 
unimpressed, at first, with the requirements of book-learning. But in spite 
of these early heartbreaks the piccaninnies are now learning avidly. They can 
tell when a turtle nest contains fifty-seven eggs, for instance, which is some- 
thing their parents were never able to do. ‘Big feller rain bin come up’ has 
suddenly become ‘I think it is going to rain heavily.’ A great transformation 
is going on in the Australian outback.”’ 


(Photographs by Australian News and Information Bureau.) 
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RED-EYE, A FLYING CAMERA AND OTHER AMERICAN MILITARY 


DESIGNED TO TAKE PHOTOGRAPHS OF ENEMY POSITIONS AND MOVEMENTS AT NIGHT: A CAMERA WHICH IS CARRIED BY 
A SMALL FAST DRONE AIRCRAFT GUIDED BY RADIO AND TRACKED BY RADAR. 


Under the Tripartite Standardisation Programme many of the weapons developed by the U.S. 
Army can be used interchangeably by American, Canadian and British troops. It is therefore 
interesting to take a look at some of the inventions that the U.S. Army is now putting into practice. | 4y INFRA-RED DEVICE FOR DETECTING AIR CONTAMINANTS: LOPAIR, WHICH 
A glance at them is enough to show that the army one knew in the last war or in National Service CONSISTS OF THE DETECTOR (LEFT) AND A SELF-ALIGNING UNIT. 

is rapidly changing. Even the strange Martian creature who appears : , 

in our ‘‘ Unusual Photograph ”’ in this issue is hardly recognisable 
as the amiable G.I. who used to hand out gum so generously to sweet- 
hungry children fifteen years ago. A recent American development 
which is not shown here is the Davy Crockett atomic mortar, the first 
atomic field weapon, which is designed for use either with conventional 
or atomic warheads. The Defence Department has stated that Britain 
would be able to acquire it when its current testing programme is 
completed. Control over the nuclear warheads would remain in American 
hands. The first of the inventions shown here [Continued below, centre. 
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A NEW MECHANICAL MINELAYER WHICH LAYS AN ANTI-TANK MINEFIELD AUTOMATICALLY. MANPOWER 
IS ONLY NEEDED FOR DRIVING THE TRACTOR. 


Continued.) is a device for taking photographs of enemy positions and movements at night. 

A 15-lb. KA-28 camera is carried by a drone aircraft. Guided by radio and tracked by 

radar the drone fires a series of brilliant photoflash cartridges which expose the film in 

the camera. When the mission is completed the drone returns and is dropped by para- 

chute almost to the feet of its ground operator. The Lopair system (Lopair is short for 

long-path infra-red) can detect air contaminants as far as a quarter-of-a-mile away and 

is intended for troops in the field. The system consists of a detector head which is the 

source of the infra-red light and a self-aligning mirror unit which returns the beam to 

the detector. The ominously named Red-Eye will provide ground combat troops with a 

weapon that resembles the famous Bazooka in appearance. It is designed to bring down 

low-flying aircraft and can be fired from the shoulder. The missiles can be carried in 

the tube of the Red-Eye when it is capped at both ends. These missiles are equipped with 

a propellant, a warhead and an electronic guidance system. The U.S. Army has not 

been slow in making use of new ideas and materials for buildings. Here we show both 

NOT AN IGLOO BUT AN EXPERIMENTAL WEATHER-PROOF SHELTER MADE FROM the great Pentadome whose centre dome is 85 ft. high, and a small experimental plastic 
“ SELF-RISING " PLASTIC FOAM. THE DOORWAY IS CUT OUT BY BAYONET. foam shelter. The Pentadome, which is seen here at Andrews Army Base, Maryland, has 
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INVENTIONS: UP-TO-DATE EQUIPMENT IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 


" j rt * 


RED-EYE: A NEW PORTABLE SHOULDER-FIRED MISSILE DESIGNED 
FOR TRACKING DOWN LOW-FLYING AIRCRAFT. 





THE LARGEST AIR-SUPPORTED STRUCTURE EVER BUILT FOR MILITARY USE: THE 
PENTADOME, WHICH IS MADE OF 18,000 SQ. YARDS OF VYNIL-COATED FABRIC. 


Continued.] rounds in 34 seconds. Another remarkable device will 
enable the individual soldier to keep in touch with the army where- 
ever he may be; it is a miniature radio receiver and transmitter. The 
receiver, which is slightly smaller than a lump of sugar, is built of 
micro-nodules which promise to be reliable and long-lived. Not all 
the equipment is American designed and built; the M-60, the U.S. 
Army’s new principal battle tank, is to replace both the present 
medium and heavy tanks because “Its new British-made 105-mm. 
gun is capable of defeating all armoured vehicles known to exist.” 
Public attention is devoted, perhaps too exclusively, to the more 
dramatic methods of mass destruction and it is interesting to take a 
look at the closer-range weapons now being evolved. 
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FOR TRANSPORTING HEAVY CARGOES IN ARCTIC REGIONS: THE “OVERLAND TRAIN” WHICH CONSISTS OF 
TWELVE UNITS. THE TYRES ARE 10 FT. HIGH AND 4 FT. WIDE 


no rigid supports and is held up entirely by air-pressure supplied by electric-powered blowers. 

The airlock is the tubular object which can be seen extending from the right of the centre dome. 

The plastic foam shelter which is a weatherproof shell may reach such a stage of development 

that one member of a combat group will be able to carry all the tentage requirements of his 

group ir two small containers. In any future war the ability to perform everything at the 

highest possible speed will be of the greatest importance. An invention which will save an 

enormous amount of time and labour is the mechanical mineplanter, which lays an anti-tank 

minefield automatically. The mines are automatically armed and are planted at a predetermined 

rate. Only a tractor driver is needed instead of the large numbers of men who dug individual 

holes for each mine by hand. The “‘ Overland Train ”’ has been designed for use in Arctic 

regions and other areas of the world where roads are poor or do not exist. Looking like the 

dragon in a Constructivist production of ‘‘ The Ring,” it is 450 ft. long and consists of twelve 

units. It is seen here manceuvring a curve and an embankment simultaneously. Its fifty-two 

wheels are mounted with tyres 10 ft. high and 4 ft. wide. The 115-mm. Boosted Rocket XM-70 

which has been developed by the U.S. Army for the Marine Corps is seen during test firing at CAPABLE OF FIRING SIX ROUNDS IN 3} SECONDS: A 115-MM BOOSTED 
the Landing Force Development Centre, Quantico, Virginia. It can fire six [Continued above, right. ROCKET XM-70 BEING LOADED WITH A SHELL BY A MARINE 











NE of the major 
formative in- 
fluences in the 
history and culture 
of the English 
people has been the 
fact that, turning 
. and at times strain- 
a ae ing towards that 
great source of 
civilizations, the Mediterranean, her people are 
not quite Mediterranean in their feelings 
ind manners Yet that 
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MYRTLE. 


By EDWARD HYAMS. 


pots which cost me both a 
lemon tree fifteen crowns, wherein, sir, if I have 
done} more than perhaps you will at first like, 
yet it is the best cheap we could get it, and 


better cheap than other noble men in 


AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 


crown, and the 


France 


have bought of the same man, having paid for six 
Well, | think that this good 


trees 120 crowns 


may ensue by your 





prosper 


buying it, that if the tree 


you will not 
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enclosing photo 
graphs of 

myrtle tree about 
which we had 
had some cor- 
respondence in the 
past, and which 
must, [ think, be 
one of the most 
remarkable, per- 
haps the most remarkable, in Europe. 











Recently Mr. Day sent me foliage from the 


turning towards the south think your money lost. If tree so that I could make quite sure that it was, 
rather than the north, that it do not prosper it shall indeed, a myrtle; as far as | could tell, the tree 


bond, however slight, with 
Kkome and with Hellenism, has 
made a visible impression upon 
the English garden. For 
century after century English- 
men have brought back from 
the south seeds and shrubs 
and trees as if, like colonists 
in a strange land, they wanted 
to create about them a land- 
scape planted with a _ flora 
grateful to them and in which 
they felt at home. And many, 
very many, plants of Mediter- 
ranean origin have, in fact, 
been acclimatized here: it has 
been pussible because our 
chmate is milder than the 
latitude of our country entitles 
us to expect, a boon we owe 
to the sea around us All the 
same, it has not always been 
easy, and in any county but 
Cornwall many of these exotics 
need careful winter nursing 
The vine, it is true, is happy 
here because, although one  yeiGcut 
thinks of it as Mediterranean, 7 FT. LONG. 
its original home les much 














TWO PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE REMARKABLE 
MYRTLE TREE GROWING IN THE GARDEN 
OF MR. ALEC DAY, OF CO. CORK: THE SMALLER 
SHOWING THE MULTIPLE TRUNK WITH ITS 
CINNAMON-COLOURED BARK; THE LARGER, 
THE TREE ITSELF, WITH ITS ASTONISHING 
THE ROD HELD BY MRS. DAY IS 
( Photographs by Mr. Alee Day.) 


losing any 
like sort. 


cutting; 


takes away your desire of 
more money 
My Lord Ambas- 
sador and Mr. Caro were 
the chosers of it.”’ 


in 


I started with one very 


small myrtle we 


is of the species Myrtus communis. Comparing 
the foliage sent to me with that of my own myrtles, 
I found that the only difference was that Mr. 
Day’s tree has leaves very slightly broader. It 
is possible to distinguish M. communis from M. 
luma by the difference between their flowers, 
since the latter’s have four petals, the former's five. 
Unfortunately all the flowers received from Cork 
had come to 
pieces in the 
post! Mr. Day 
alsosent mesome 
bark from his 
tree and it was 
the handsome 
cinnamon colour 
which character- 
ises M.luma. On 
the other hand, 
a very similar 
colour appears 
on the trunk of 
my own larges* 
M. communis. 
M. communis is 
described in the 
R.H.S. Diction- 
ary of Gardening 
as a shrub 10 to 














farther north and in a land where winters are ex- now have four 15ft.tall. I will 
tremely harsh. The fig, too, is an ancient element myrtles in suppose Mr. t 
of the English garden scene: my own seven trees in various ages and Day's identifica- 
five varieties are all heavily laden with fruit this sizes, for the tion and my own 
year, which I attribute to the beneficent effect of genus is very to be wrong. 
the sun on the wood during 1959. Attempts have readily propa- Even so, none of 
occasionally been made to establish the olive in gated by cut- the species de- \ 
the south-west and | know of one such which has tings of half ripe scribed in the ‘ 
been started this year: olive trees will stand four wood in late same work of i 
or five degrees of frost, perhaps a little more, and summer, Or ripe reference is given I 
there must be many favoured sites near the sea wood under glass as taller than 25 ‘ 
where they could safely be planted. They suffer, in winter. All ft., the tallest I 
however, from the damp of our climate rather than these shrubs are being M. luma 
the cold; and this, | fancy, is true of many other flowering well which may not ( 
plants, not to mention people ! this year— be a true myrtle h 
another legacy at all, and is not ( 
lo another group of plants which Englishmen of last summer one of the clas- i 
have always sought to establish in their gardens no doubt. But sical myrtles, by | 
belong the shrubs and trees which have an im- my reason for the way, since it I 
portant place in myth, legend and religion and reverting this comes from Chile ‘ 
which reinforce this claim to our affection by their week toa subject s 
own native qualities. Daphnes are perhaps the which [ have touched on before is a letter Mr. Day estimates the height of his tree at t 
most popular but, and I have said this more than from Mr. Alec Day, of Cork in _ Ireland, between 4o and 50 ft. One of its main trunks has 
once, none of them can compare, in a curious look of being a eucalypt, I 
m y opin ion, with the myrtles Not “iat ienaen ieee ~awees ococeeeress NAAN en nees y but as I have never seen a m yrtle nearly ‘ 
even the bay is as beautiful, for ; A SOLUTION TO EVERY GIFT PROBLEM. 4 as big as this one, and as its age is no ‘ 
although it, too, has handsome foliage ; ra omerarea ; ¢ doubt very great, I have no means of r 
and a delicious, spicy fragrance, it | HE gift of a subscription to The Illustrated London News is surely the ideal choice y comparing it with others. The tree r 
does not have the myrtle’s beauty ; on the occasion of weddings and anniversaries of friends, relatives or business £ = would be much taller if it had not } 
ot Guat , , ¢ acquaintances at home or abroad. Fifty-two copies of The Illustrated London News, ; hed “A d » . ‘ 
; together with the magnificent Christmas Number, will be a continuing reminder of 7 ad to be topped on more than one 
# the donor and provide twelve months of interesting reading and the best pictorial { CC@SION. It has another peculiarity " 
| do not know when myrtles were / presentation of the events and personalities of the day. which makes me wonder about its I 
first introduced into England; I dare- / For readers in the United Kingdom the simplest way is to place orders with any identity: it flowers twice a year, the @ 
say some of the Roman “ occupants "’ j; bookstall manager or newsagent; or a cheque or postal order may be sent to our first time in July and again in E 
planted them by their villas, but if so { Subscription Department. / September. The bulk of its timber a 
they would subsequently have been i For readers outside the United Kingdom we suggest the simplest method is to buy / is as remarkable as its height: the ii 
lost. Alicia Ambhurst, in her History { b pager ape Money Order (obtainable at post offices throughout the world) and / circumferences of the four principal S 
of Gardening in England, quotes the ; cane Git GOED Pour caguiements to cur Suleenyies Sapestnens. trunks are 24 ins., 37 ins., 50 ins. and 
following letter from Lord Burghley, ; RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 55 ins., 166 ins. in all. I estimate that ‘ 
written in 1561 or 1562, to Thomas ; Published at 2/6 Weekly there must be something like 500 cu. ft. s 
Windebank who was in Paris: “... I us tees Aen meee | "hee + seme Pr perecnnate of good myrtle timber. } 
pray you procure for me a lemon, j; OF POSTAGE and and no C 
a pomegranate and a myrte tree SP c+ Se nce bec au My hope, in publishing an account 
and beforehand send me in writing a i . oo a of this mighty myrtle, is that some f 
perfect declaration how they ought to ; Greet Grieain and Eire 7 2 0 3 18 6 3 14 0 , botanist will tell us whether there is h 
be used, kept and ordered.” I very _— ie $19.50) a $10.50) ier $10.00) , some species which might have got F 
much like Mr. Windebank’s answer: $22.50 $11.50 $11.00 4 itself planted in Cork and which is . 
“ Sir, according to your commandment } = : = Ls j 3 bi ° . & oa / more likely to have attained such . 
i have sent unto you by Mr. Caro’s { oaoens ro: SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT (LN), INGRAM HOUSE, 13-15, JOHN ADAM noule proportions than A. communis. , 
man, with his master’s trees, a lemon j; STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. My own guess is that it is, in fact, t 
tree and two myrte trees, in two a ae ‘ DR, OT Oe Oe RE M. luma, despite its enormous size. . 
> 
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NEW DISCOVERIES IN LYCIA: 
FOUR EARLY CHRISTIAN MONASTERIES. 


By R. M. HARRISON, Fellow of the British Institute of Archwology at Ankara. 


lych@ological investigations in Lycia_ have 
hiefly been confined to the classical period. The 
curiously planned churches, which ave described in 
this article by Mr. R. M. Harrison, are of the late 
sth and 6th centuries A.D. He came across them 
while travelling with his wife, who acted as photo- 
vvapher, through South Turkey for four months last 
eay on foot, with a donkey to carry the tent and 
baggage 


the names of small hamlets in remote valleys, 
Iikmen and Alacahisar of isolated hilltops 

lhe group of churches, of which one at Alaca- 
hisar is cut from the living rock and the other three 
constructed of massive masonry, is distinguished 


by a curious plan In each case a nave with 
flanking aisles, entered from a_ western court- 
vard, leads through a high arch into a trefoil 
sanctuary The three apses of the sanctuary 


are externally rectan- 





6 ee four churches 

described in this 
irticle were discovered 
by the writer and his 
wife in July 1959 during 
a survey of early By- 
zantine material in 
Lycia, a coastal pro- 
vince of South Turkey. 
Although rich in 
Christian remains, 
lL.ycia has been remark- 
ably neglected. The 
first modern account 
was the result of an 


Wiz, % 


\dmiralty survey of the i Gay, ’ 

Turkish coast carried | z bya RS 
RallddU (ise eat 

uit m 811 and 1812. ait Me 

Captain Francis Beau- 

fort, who commanded 


H.M.S. Fredertkssteen, 
of thirty-two guns, com- 
bined seamanship with 
archeology, and a by- 
product of the survey 
was ‘ Karamania,” a 
fascinating and obser- 
vant description of sites 
visited during the course of his work. Lycia began 
to excite great interest towards the middle of the 
entury, when first Sir Charles Fellows and later 
Lieutenant Spratt and Professor Forbes travelled 
extensively in the region Interests, however, 
remained predominantly classical. The Xanthus 
marbles were recovered for the British Museum, 
and Fellows wrote: “ the province of Lycia, which 
has never been corrupted by 
the Roman or Christian styles, 
and retains the simple beauty 
of the early Greek, has for 
me the greatest attractions.” 
In 1881-82 a systematic sur- 
vey of the area was made by 
an Austrian expedition, but 
it was left to H. Rott at the 
beginning of this century to 
examine the early Christian 
material seriously. He pub- 
lished accounts of the domed 
churches at Demre (ancient 
Myra) and Dereagyi, and 
of Alakilise, a mountain 
monastery discovered by the 
\ustrians, but covered no 
new ground. The importance 
of the area for Byzantine 
studies was apparent, but no 
further work was undertaken. | 

The ancient province of 
Lycia extends roughly from 
\ntalya to Fethiye The 
coastline is rugged and the 
mountains rise abruptly to 
10,000 ft. Access from the 
plateau is diffcult and devious, and even to-day 
communication is mainly by sea. The mountains 
are partly forested with pine, cedar, and juniper, 
partly bare with grey, craggy limestone; timber 
and stone are the natural building materials. 
Except in the alluvial plains of Finike, Demre, 
and Xanthus, soil is thin, and everywhere water 
is a serious problem. In summer the heat is 
stifling, and every year most of the population 
moves up to the yaila villages away from the 
coast for four months. With Government sub- 
sidies and modern irrigation the coastal plains 
produce rich crops of cotton and fruit: the oranges 
of Finike are famous. 

In classical times Lycia was an important 
federation of twenty-three cities, many of which 
have left striking remains. In the early Byzantine 
period the metropolis of the Lycian bishoprics 
was Myra, whose position on the great sea-route 
between East and West helped the shrine of St. 
Nicholas to become a great pilgrimage centre for 
travellers voyaging to the Holy Land. Our survey 
was begun in the hinterland of Myra on the south 
side of Alaca Dag, a mountain which rises steeply 
from the plain to 7500 ft. Of the four sites under 
consideration here Karabel and Devekuyusu are 
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A MAP OF CENTRAL LYCIA, SHOWING DEMRE (THE ANCIENT 
MYRA) AND THE FOUR MONASTERIES ON THE SOUTH SIDE 
OF THE MOUNTAIN OF ALACA DAG. 








gular, and the crowns 
of the apses and of the 
arch are linked by tri- 
angular pendentives to 
carry the seating of a 
central dome. This was 
conjectured at Karabel 
and proved by the sub- 
sefuent discoveries of 
the rock-cut church of 
Alacahisar, which is 
intact to the base of 
the dome, a height of 





26 ft. above present 
ground-level. Although 
at Dikmen only the 


plan of the trefoil sanc- 
tuary could be re- 
covered, at Devekuyusu 
and Karabel the three 
apses stand to two 
courses of their semi- 
domes. The length of 
the church at Karabel, 
excluding the _ court- 
yard, is about 93 ft., 
the chord of the apses 
is almost 20 ft., and the dressed face of a typical 
block in the semi-domes was 5 ft. long and 2 ft. 8 ins. 
high. The masonry throughout is of large blocks, 
carefully dressed and accurately jointed with a 
minimum of mortar. 

Adjoining the main sanctuary at Karabel on 
the north side is a long chapel with an eastern 
apse, which is now known to have been the 
— +--+ baptistery (see below). Flank- 

ing the south aisle and entered 

| from it are two more chapels, 

one barrel-vaulted, the other 
roofed with a heavy dome on 
rudimentary pendentives. In 
the latter are two richly- 
decorated cornices, one at the 
level of the springing of 
the arched doorway and 
one at the springing of 
the dome. Around the 
base of the dome, 
immediately above this 
| upper cornice, were 
eight elaborately 
carved consoles evenly 
spaced, of which three 
have fallen with the 
south wall of the chapel. 
The most _ reasonable 
explanation of these 
strange features is that 
they were used to 
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A PLAN OF THE MONASTIC CHURCH AT KARABEL, 

SHOWING THE INTERESTING TREFOIL SANCTUARY 

“WHICH WAS LATER SEALED OFF FROM THE NAVE 
BY A SCREEN WALL. 


suspend lamps. 

The sanctuary itself 
is surrounded by a 
deeply drilled cornice 
of acanthus above an astragal. Each of the 
apses has a double window divided by a small 
pillar, the capital of which is decorated with 
shallow mouldings. On the double voussoir 
is a Latin cross in sharp relief, and in the south 
apse the cross is converted into a f monogram and 
flanked by an alpha and omega. Above the 
cornice at the centre point of each of the apses is 
an erased tabula ansata, and rising from this is the 
bottom of a large cross with relief outline: the top 
link must have reached to the seating of the dome. 
Similar crosses are painted in the semi-domes at 
Alacahisar. 

The jambs and lintels of the western doorways 
of the baptistery and of the south aisle are richly 
decorated, and this profuse ornament gives an 
indication of the date of the building. Two modes 
are clearly discernible ; on one hand vigorous chisel- 
work executed in the classical manner, on the other 
the patterned effect of light and shade obtained by 
an interplay of two sharply delineated planes. 
The art is a transitional one, and on the analogy 
of other sites in Asia Minor the juxtaposition of 
these two distinctive styles suggests a date lying 
somewhere between the late 5th and mid 6th 
centuries. 
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At a later period the trefoil sanctuary was 
sealed off from the nave by a screen wall of rough 
stones and rubble, which provided a new, smallei 
apse for the church. A-similar later building was 
found to have superseded the sanctuaries at 
Dikmen and Devekuyusu, and it is clear that the 
trefoil plan, supporting a heavy dome that was 
buttressed effectively on only three sides, embodied 
a serious structural weakness, which in each case 
brought about the collapse of the dome 

The northern chapel at Karabel was recognised 
as the baptistery by the discovery in it of a small 
rectangular basin with two opposed flights of steps 
Parts of a balustrade belonging to it was found 
amongst the surrounding rubble, and along the 
upper edge of the balustrade is a fragmentary 
inscription with the name Nicholas. During the 
reign of Justinian a certain Nicholas (who must be 
distinguished from his illustrious 4th - century 
predecessor, Nicholas of Myra) was archimandrite 
of the monastery of Sion in Lycia. His Life 
(discussed by L. Robert in Hellenica X, 1955, 
p. 188) was written shortly after he died by one of 
his monks, and describes in considerable detail the 
Saint’s journeys and miracles in villages from Myra 
to Arneai, the nearest city inland. From this it is 
quite clear that the monastery was situated 
somewhere between these two cities. There is in 
fact an old road, built up on the outside with 
large stones and cut into the rock-face where 
necessary, which leads north from the site of 
Myra and passes close to the monastery at Karabel ; 
skirting the north side of Alaca Dag, it meets the 
Elmali-Finike road just south of the ancient city 
of Arycanda. Arneai lies directly north of Karabel 
across a wide valley, and the natural approach to 
Arneai is from this valley: the terrain makes it 
probable that a road from Arneai joined the 
Arycanda-Myra road near Karabel. This route 
between Myra and Arneai is steeper but shorter 
than the more obvious one winding up the long 
Demre gorge and up the valley, and one has only 
to read Fellows and Rott, who traversed the gorge 
in winter when the river was in flood, to realise 
that the Karabel route was often easier 

Here there is a monastery dating, as seems 
possible, from the 6th century, containing an 
inscription with the name of Nicholas, and 
situated precisely where we should look for the 
monastery of St. Nicholas. The circumstantial 
evidence of date, name, and locality, though far 
from conclusive, strongly suggests that the 
identification of Karabel with the Sion monastery 
of St. Nicholas may be accepted. 

The distinctive relief-carving and construction 
found at Karabel indicates a close link with eastern 
art and architectural forms. This type of heavy 
decorated masonry is characteristic of the Syrian 
churches, and the carved doorways may be com- 
pared with those of Qalb Loze. The trefoil plan 
is found in Syria, but better parallels for the 








HARRISON’S SURVEY WAS CARRIED OUT IN THE HINTERLAND OF MYRA, 
THE METROPOLIS OF THE EARLY BYZANTINE LYCIAN BISHOPRICS. 


Lycian churches, with their axial trefoil sanctuaries 
approached by three aisles, are the 5th-century 
monasteries of the Sohag in Egypt. Direct over- 
seas connection is historically reasonable. Com- 
munication with the interior of Asia Minor was 
always difficult, and Myra was an important port 
on the great sea-route between East and West 
which led to and from Syria, Palestine, and 
Egypt. St. Paul found at Myra an Alexandrian 
corn-ship bound for Rome, and, in the other 
direction, St. Nicholas Sionites found a direct 
passage to Ascalon. 

The feature that distinguishes these Lycian 
churches from the monasteries of the Sohag is 
the central dome over the trefoil sanctuary. The 
present domes of the Sohag monasteries and 
the grouping of the supporting piers in each case 
represents Coptic transformation of the 13th 
century; the churches must originally have had a 
timber roof over the oblong sanctuary. The 
ambitious attempt to provide the plan with a 
central dome is a scheme which I have not found 
outside Lycia, and so far as is known there is 
nothing of the kind elsewhere in Asia Minor. It 
appears that the elaboration with a central dome 
was a local experiment, one which failed. 
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KARABEL: AN UNUSUALLY PLANNED 
BYZANTINE CHURCH IN LYCIA. 


% THE EXTERIOR OF THE SOUTH APSE OF THE TREFOIL SANCTUARY WITH THE DOMED 
THE SITE, IN A REMOTE VALLEY, OF THE CHURCH AT KARABEL WHICH IS SITUATED TO THE SOUTH CHAPEL ON THE LEFT 
OF THE MOUNTAIN OF ALACA DAG 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CHURCH AT KARABEL SHOWING THE MASSIVE MASONRY OF WHICH IT 
IS BUILT. THE DOMED CHAPEL CAN BE SEEN ON THE LEFT. 


THE INTERIOR OF THE EAST APSE OF THE TREFOIL SANCTUARY AT KARABEL WITH 
THE BASE OF A LARGE CROSS IN RELIEF OUTLINE WHICH FORMERLY WENT UP TO 
THE SEATING OF THE DOME 


te photographs reproduced on this page show details of the church 

at Karabel, in Lycia, which is situated to the south of the mountain 
of Alaca Dag. The church is built of massive masonry; the dressed 
face of a typical block in the semi-domes is 5 ft. by 2 ft. 8 ins. The 
apses of the trefoil sanctuary at Karabel have a double window divided 
by a small piilar; these can be seen in the photographs of the east and 
south apses. There also can be seen the bases of large crosses. The top 
links of these, Mr. Harrison says, must have reached to the seating of 
the dome. In the general view of the church at Karabel the external 
rectangular form of the apses can be seen. In the east apse a corner 
has fallen away to reveal the curve of the interior wall. 


SANCTUARY SHOWING THE BASE OF A CROSS AND A 
TABULA ANSATA FOR AN INSCRIPTION. 
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THE EARLY BYZANTINE CHURCHES AT KARABEL AND ALACAHISAR. 
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DETAIL OF AN UPPER CORNICE AND ONE OF EIGHT CONSOLES IN THE DOMED CHAPEL WHICH 
WERE PROBABLY USED FOR HANGING LAMPS 


DETAIL OF THE LINTEL OF THE DOORWAY LEADING FROM THE COURTYARD INTO THE 
SOUTH AISLE OF THE CHURCH AT KARABEL. 


THE DOORWAY LEADING INTO THE SOUTH AISLE OF PART OF THE VERY IMPRESSIVE DOORWAY WHICH LEADS FROM AN INTERESTING PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE 


THE MAIN CHURCH FROM THE DOMED CHAPEL. TWO 
CORNICES AND TWO CONSOLES CAN BE SEEN. 


1 = rere 
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THE COURTYARD INTO THE SOUTH AISLE OF THE CHURCH WHICH 
HAD THREE AISLES. 


CURVING OF THE DOME IN WHAT IS LEFT OF THE 
DOMED CHAPEL. 


< A FALLEN BLOCK FROM THE DOORWAY AT THE WEST 


THE ROCK-CUT CHURCH OF ALACAHISAR, WHICH BEST SHOWS THE TREFOIL SANCTUARY PLAN WHICH MARKS THE CHURCHES } END OF THE CHURCH OF ALACAHISAR, RICHLY CARVED 
, 
; 


DISCUSSED BY MR. HARRISON IN HIS ARTICLE. PART OF THE BASE OF THE DOME CAN BE SEEN ON THE PENDENTIVES. 


The best preserved trefoil sanctuary amongst the four churches discovered 
by Mr. Harrison is that of the church at Alacahisar. The other three were 
built of masonry, while Alacahisar was cut from the living rock. The trefoil 
plan had a serious structural weakness in that a heavy dome was buttressed 
effectively only on three sides; this weakness led in each case to the dome 
falling down. However, the effect of the great arch leading from the nave 


WITH EGG AND DART AND ACANTHUS PATTERNS. 


\ 


into the trefoil sanctuary must have been very impressive. The rich carving 
that can be seen on this page, from both Karabel and Alacahisar, shows a 
wealth of interesting detail. In the domed chapel at Karabel there were 
originally eight carved consoles projecting, probably for hanging lamps. 
Two of the five still in position can be seen here. These churches throw 
interesting light on a hitherto little-studied region of Byzantine remains. 

















] SUPPOSE most people, when—or if—they 

think of Chinese lacquer, see before them some 
large eightfold screen, the kind which was exported 
to Europe in quantity during the 18th century, 
and which, because it was normally transhipped 
in India on the Coromandel coast, became known 
as a Coromandel screen; a name which has lasted 
down to our own day, our ancestors caring little 
about geographical exactitude but a good deal 
about a nice exotic word like Coromandel. If 
they don’t see a screen, then they probably have 
in their mind's eye an elaborate cabinet—red and 
gold or black and gold—the sort which began to 
come over in the 17th century, and at which we 
all marvelled and tried hard to imitate. Hence all 
those painted long case clocks and chairs and so 


“ 


* 
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FIG. 1. HEXAGONAL TRAY WITH SPLAYED SIDES—-INCISED AND 
INLAID: A PRODUCT OF THE REIGN OF CHIA-CHING (1522-1566 
(8§ ins. diameter.) 


forth, not to mention the Prince Regent’s bed in 
the Pavilion at Brighton 


But in fact all these things are mere novelty 
bazaar goods compared to early lacquer, which has 
so long a history, can to-day be studied in only 
comparatively few examples, and about which 
knowledge is still only fragmentary, in spite of 
considerable research in recent years, particularly 
as a result of archzological finds in China itself 
The material comes from the sap of the lacquer 
tree (Rhus Vernicifera) and this, after careful 
purification, is painted upon a base of wood or 
metal—sometimes even porcelain—layer upon 
layer; each layer has to dry first before the next 
is applied, and we are told that for the very finest 
work of the Ming Dynasty as many as fifty layers 
were used Even this preliminary process 
demanded much time and even more patience; the 
problem of carving the final extremely hard mass 
needed a phenomenal degree of skill, particularly 
when as so often, the artist had to cut down through 
a red stratum to a black or some other colour in 
order to achieve his final design. This was 
obviously a task in which uncanny precision was 
essential, as otherwise—if he cut a tenth of an inch 
too deep—the whole effect of the work would be 
destroyed. 


The liquid in its natural condition is clear; it 
becomes black by the addition of iron sulphate, 
scarlet from cinnabar (mercuric sulphide). We 
generally speak of lacquer as cinnabar red, and 
soon learn to distinguish between the bright red 
of the 18th century and the duller, subtler, darker 
red of the 15th and 16th centuries—the period to 
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EARLY CHINESE LACQUER. 


which these three pieces belong. They were part 
of an exhibition of early lacquer at Bluett’s during 
the summer; twenty or thirty pieces, and at first 
not obviously exciting. Nor is a fine miniature 
painting exciting until one looks closely at it. Of 
the three, one is incised, two are carved, and it is 
not easy to decide which method has produced the 
more delicate result. Fig. 1, the hexagonal tray 
with splayed sides, is incised and inlaid in several 
colours and outlined in gold The centre is 
decorated with a design of a five-clawed dragon 
with peach branches and emblems on a red ground, 
the borders with floral sprays on a brown ground 
There is a similar design on the underside of the 
borders, and the red lacquer base—most bases 
seem to be black by the way—is incised with the 
mark of the Emperor Chia-Ching (1522-1566) 
Ming Dynasty marks are tpso-facto suspect whether 
on lacquer, porcelain or anything else; in this case, 
style and workmanship combine to authenticate 
the mark. The process necessary to achieve this 





FIG. 2. A RED LACQUER DISH, THE DESIGN DEEPLY CARVED 
ON A BUFF GROUND, AND ORGANISED WITH INTRICATE SKILL 
(Late 15th century). (7§ ins. diameter.) 

Photographs reproduced by courtesy of Bluett and Sons. 
incised lacquer seems to have been no less laborious 
than that necessary for the carved variety—a 
gradual building up with the brush layer after 
layer, then the design incised and filled in with the 
colours as required. The method was sometimes 
combined with painting but had this obvious 
advantage—painting might wear, whereas a little 
rubbing of an incised piece would not be 

noticeable 


A good deal of lacquer has been found in tombs 
dating from Han times (206 B.c.—220 a.D.) and 
other pieces from the T'ang Dynasty were 
deposited in the treasury of the temple at Narain 
Japan—both lacquer and many other fine things 

by the widow of a Japanese Emperor who died 
in 756 a.D.—boxes, mirrors with lacquered backs 
and musical instruments with inlays of gold and 
silver. But the carved variety appears to have 
reached its highest peak during the Ming Dynasty 
with a famous dish, bearing a date corresponding 
to the year 1489, as a key piece—a dish carved in 
red over a diaper ground of dark green and yellow, 
and lent by Sir Percival and Lady David to the 
Oriental Ceramic Society’s Exhibition, ‘‘ The 
Arts of the Ming Dynasty,” three years ago. It 
was at this exhibition, thanks to Sir Harry 
Garner's notes at the time, that most of us learnt the 
little we know about China lacquer of this period. 


While most Orientalists have little doubt that 
the painted lacquer method was practised with 
greater finesse in Japan, they all seem to be 
agreed that carved lacquer is the particular glory 
of the Chinese craftsman in this field, and that he 
achieved not merely technical precision but 


certainly during the Ming period (from the 15th 
to the mid-17th centuries) a degree of imaginative 
insight into the limitations and possibilities of this 
remarkable material, which later generations tried, 
and on the whole failed, to surpass. First, his 
colours were at once subdued and subtle—a 
circumstance which is noticeable also in the 
cloisonné enamels of these reigns; it is strange 
that the two crafts should exhibit the same 
characteristic. On second thoughts, perhaps it 
would be yet more strange if they did not; a liking 
for a particular red could very well be the fashion 
throughout all society. Secondly, he seemed to 
have in his bones a wonderful and apparently 
unconscious feeling for the natural rhythms of 
foliage. There were several examples of the kind 
of all-over design shown in Fig. 2—nature un 
adorned yet organised with unerring skill over the 
whole surface; you say to begin with that it is 
quite haphazard and then realise what careful 
thought has been given to these sprays of leaves 


FIG. 3. A BRUSH POT INCISED WITH THE CHARACTER MARK 
OF THE EMPEROR WAN-LI (1573-1619): CAUTIOUSLY ACCEPTED 
AS LATE 16TH OR EARLY 17TH CENTURY. (6§ ins. high.) 


with their clusters of blossoms. The under-edge 
is similarly decorated. The base is black, and the 
whole design is deeply carved on a buff ground 


All this has overrun my thirdly—which is the 
skill with which the carver, working on his mass of 
red lacquer above a buff ground, has carved out 
these intricate leaves and blossoms and gone down 
far enough and no further to expose the buff 
ground beneath. This bears the incised mark of 
Yung-Lo at the edge of the base, a mark which is 
regarded with suspicion as an optimistic forgery 
Yung-Lo reigned from 1403 to 1424; grounds of 
style, more trustworthy on the whole than marks, 
suggest a date at the end of the 15th century 


Fig. 3, the little brush pot, is one of those 
delicate whimsical ornaments of the scholar’s 
table, which are to be found also in porcelain, in 
jade, and in other stones from the time of the 
Sung Dynasty onwards. It is incised with the six- 
character mark of the Emperor Wan-Li (1573-1619) 
and is cautiously accepted as from the last years 
of his reign or perhaps late-16th century. (Having 
been had so often in the past by inaccurate marks, 
the modern Chinese expert falls over backwards 
in his determination to remain a sceptic at all 
costs.) The background is a delicate diaper 
pattern—before that a landscape with numerous 
figures, birds, trees and buildings. Perhaps in 
another ten years or so it will be possible to be 
more definite about dates; meanwhile caution is 
enjoined upon us, particularly when the marks are 
merely scratched on, not carefully carved. The 
odds are that such marks have been put on by 
some later proud owner 
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(Left.) 

“THE RIGHT BANK 
OF THE GRAND CANAL, 
VENICE, LOOKING 
SOUTH-WEST FROM 
NEAR THE RIALTO 
BRIDGE” 1870. (Pencil, 
water-colour and body- 
colour: 13} by 20 ins.) 
(Lent by the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford, Ruskin 

School Collection.) 


(Right.) 

“THE PIAZZA DEI 
SIGNORI, VERONA,” 
1869. (Pencil, water- 
colour, body-colour, pen: 
20% by 13} ins.) (Lent 
by the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford, Ruskin 

School Collection.) 


i much is heard and written of the opinions of John Ruskin that it is hard to think of this most articulate 

of artists without taking into account the theories and scholarly discourses which flowed from his pen in 
a positive effluvium, on all manner of themes; architecture, sculpture, painting, moral and social problems and 
numerous essays on the evolution of art. The present exhibition of 59 drawings on view until August 24 at the 


Arts Council Gallery, 4, St. James’s Square, S.W.1, provides an [Continued below. 


“INTERIOR OF SAN FREDIANO, LUCCA,” ¢. 1845. RUSKIN WROTE OF “PURE AND SEVERE 
ARCADES.” (Pen and sepia wash: 13 by 18] ins.) (Lent by the City Art Gallery, Manchester.) 
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“THE MARKET-PLACE, ABBEVILLE,” LEFT UNFINISHED IN OCTOBER, 1868. (Pencil: 14, by 20% ins.) 


(Lent by the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, Ruskin School Collection.) 


Continued] admirable opportunity of closing one’s ears to all this and judging him 
purely as adraughtsman. Ruskin emerges not as a man of any particular vision 
or even of special imagination, but rather as a gifted and sensitive artist who 
had a strong feeling for exact and meticulous draughtsmanship, and who was 
capable of being obsessed by his subject. But together with a romantic fervour 
for his subject, he possessed such a love of minutiz that often he made no 
attempt to relate such details to their context. As Sir Kenneth Clark writes in 


“THE TOWER OF THE GUINIGI PALACE, LUCCA,” 1845. (Pen and brown ink, pencil and wash, body- 
colour: 13} by 17% ins.) (Lent by the Education Trust, Bembridge School, Isle of Wight.) 


“THE WALLS OF LUCERNE,” TENTATIVELY DATED 1866. (Water-colour and body-colour on blue 
paper: 144 by 20f ins.) (Lent by the Education Trust, Bembridge School, Isle of Wight.) 


the catalogue, ‘‘ he could seldom grasp an object in its totality.’’ There is fervour, 
love and meticulousness, but no especial strength or grandeur. Yet his de- 
tractors have often misjudged his powers: Whistler, for one, commented, “‘ We 
are told that Mr. Ruskin has devoted his long life to art, and as a result is 

‘Slade Professor’ at Oxford. ... It suffices not, Messieurs! A life passed 
among pictures makes not a painter—else the policeman in the National 
Gallery might assert himself."’ But, then, Whistler had some reason to be rude. 
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THE QUEEN’S CHOICE OF PICTURES: WORKS BY LIVING BRITISH ARTISTS. 


(Left.) 

“FIRWOOD RIDE,” BY 
IVON HITCHENS, ONE OF 
THE MOST DISTIN- 
GUISHED AMONG LIVING 
BRITISH ARTISTS. THIS 
PAINTING IS ONE OF A 
SERIES, CHARACTERIS- 
TIC OF THE ARTIST'S 
DEEP LOVE OF HIS 
SUSSEX WOODLANDS, 
AND OF HIS REMARK- 
ABLE FEELING FOR 
COLOUR AND SIMPLI- 

FIED FORMS. 


(Below.) 

**AUSTRALIAN LAND- 
SCAPE,’' BY SYDNEY 
NOLAN, WHOSE RECENT 
EXHIBITION AT THE 
MATTHIESEN GALLERY, 
CHIEFLY ON THE THEME 
OF LEDA AND THE 
SWAN, WON .SUCH UN- 
STINTED PRAISE FROM 
THE MAJORITY OF 

CRITICS. 


(Above.) “CASTLE HOWARD,” BY 
ROBIN DARWIN: ONE OF THE 
MOST IMMEDIATELY ATTRACTIVE 
AND LEAST “MODERN” OF 
THIS GROUP OF CONTEMPORARY 
PICTURES—-THE 
PERSONAL CHOICE 
OF THE QUEEN AND 
THE DUKE OF EDIN- 
BURGH. 


(Right.) 
‘*MARCH LAND- 
SCAPE,” BY ROGER DE 


PASTEL COLOURS AND 
HIGHLY EVOCATIVE 
OF THE BLEAK 
BEAUTY OF A LATE 
WINTER DAY. THE 
ARTIST HAS MADE 
USE OF A HIGHLY 
EFFECTIVE TECH- 
NIQUE OF APPLYING 
HIS COLOUR IN WHAT 
RESEMBLE A SERIES 
OF FENCES OR SLATS. 
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T= eleven modern British paintings reproduced on this page have all been purchased by Her | instiats 
Majesty The Queen and Prince Philip, and have found a permanent home at Windsor Castle. | existe 
They are entirely the personal choice of the Queen and the Duke, who have for some time taken to me 

a deep interest in modern painting and have made a number of previous purchases, although never decora 

before on quite this scale. What immediately prompted these purchases was the fact that the Queen impro 

and Prince Philip have had certain rooms in the private part of Windsor Castle redecorated in a In add 

“ FLOWER PIECE,” BY MARY FEDDEN, WHO IS THE WIFE OF ANOTHER modern style—Sir Hugh Casson being responsible for the work. The Queen therefore considered it Royal 
CELEBRATED BRITISH PAINTER, JULIAN TREVELVAR. appropriate and valuable that these rooms should be graced with paintings suitable to the style of the Palace 


Reproduced by gracious permission 


painti 
of her 
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“ PUTNEY BOATS,” BY KENNETH ROWNTREE, THE ONLY ARTIST TO BE REPRESENTED IN THIS 
COLLECTION OF MODERN PICTURES BY MORE THAN ONE WORK. “ LANDSCAPE,” BY WIRTH MILLER, AN ARTIST WHO HAS RECENTLY 
EXHIBITED WITH SUCCESS AT THE LEFEVRE GALLERY, LONDON. 


(Above.) “ SUFFOLK LANDSCAPE,” 

THE SECOND OF THE TWO WORKS 

BY KENNETH ROWNTREE—A 

WATER-COLOUR REMARKABLY 

DIFFERENT IN STYLE FROM “ PUT- 

NEY BOATS,” WHICH IS ILLUS- 

TRATED ABOVE IT ON THIS PAGE. 

(Left.) “ARTHODESIS OF THE 

HIP,” BY BARBARA HEPWORTH, ; 
PROBABLY THE COUNTRY’S ‘ oon 
a a See “ UNTITLED—NO. 19,” BY ALAN DAVIE. THIS VIGOROUS AND COLOUR- 


DRAWINGS A DELICATE AND 
' pt FUL OIL PAINTING IS THE MOST “ MODERN” OF THE COLLECTION. 


decorations and furniture. A number of works were submitted to her, 
and from these the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh made the choice 
of these eleven which they liked best and considered most appropriate 
to their new setting. In fact, these acquisitions are part of a policy, 
initiated entirely by Her Majesty, which to a lesser extent has been in 
existence for some time and which will certainly continue. It is relevant 
to mention that the Queen has personally ordered a great deal of 
decorating and re-hanging in Windsor Castle, which has immeasurably 
improved the appearance of the Castle’s fine collection of Old Masters. 
In addition, it was announced earlier this year that works of art from the 
Royal Collection will shortly be on view in a small gallery in Buckingham 
Palace. Prince Philip, too, is interested, and has quite recently taken up 
painting in his spare time. 

of her Majesty The Queen. 


“ LES TOITS,” BY JAMES TAYLOR, ANOTHER HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL BRITISH PAINTER, WITH A STRONG FEELING 
FOR SOMBRE SKIES AND JUMBLED ROOFSCAPES. 








\ Tic.) of wheat bounds one side of my garden 


ind a field of oats runs along another at 


it-angles to it \ flock of sparrows 15S feeding 
these fields—and in my garden Che birds 
read it over the fields, over the oats for two 
three davs running and then change over to 


vheat for a similar spell, and when disturbed, 

vhen they have finished feeding for the time 
«ing, they fly up and settle in the trees in my 
rchard [It is difficult to make even a rough 
stimate of their numbers with confidence, 
ecause they fly up from the corn in waves and 
when they are gathered in the trees they are 
for the most part hidden At a conservative 
stimate, however, the flock is about a thousand 
strong 

Just inside my garden from the field of oats 1s 
. bed of raspberries. This I have protected from 
the depradations of -the fruit-eating birds by 
aving it surrounded by a cage of wire-netting, 
with string-netting over the top, the orthodox 
nethod of doing these things The mesh of the 
letting 1s sufficiently small to keep out anything 
irger than a sparrow. On the basis of my ex- 
perience with this cage, and other experiences | 
propose to recount, [ would like to draw attention 


it 
¢ 


to what | would regard as an ornithological myth, 
or perhaps even an ornithological canard, if the 
pun may be forgiven. 

We are told, on good authority, that the shape 
of a bird’s beak provides a valuable clue to the 
diet. Thus, the short, stout beak betokens a seed- 
eater. The house sparrow possesses such a beak. 
\ house sparrow may eat seeds, but it also seems 
to eat almost everything else that grows in the 
garden: fruit, buds, flowers and seedlings. Or if 
it does not eat them it contrives to make a good 
pretence of doing so. Certainly, it was not long 
after this thousand-strong flock put in an appear- 
ance before the need arose to visit the raspberry 
cage several times a day to drive out the 
sparrows 

\ recognised method of studying large numbers 
of a species is that known as random sampling. 
That is to say, when the numbers involved are too 
great for an observer to pay attention to every 
individual, groups of them of manageable size are 
studied, and these are taken at random from the 
whole. The results so obtained are then pre- 
sumed to be applicable to the populations as a 
whole. The cage provided a ready means of 
random sampling of this flock of sparrows, for on 
each occasion that I had to drive out a dozen or 
so I had first-class opportunities of studying the 
birds because it often meant cornering them and 
picking them up by hand to put them outside the 
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HOSTS OF SPARROWS. 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


cage. And so far | have not seen anything but 
juvenile sparrows. 

Assuming an average clutch of four, this flock 
represents the offspring of 125 pairs of adults; and 
if we assume an average of three pairs of sparrows 
nesting on each house, then the flock has gathered 
from an area of about half-a-mile radius. That 
alone is quite a remarkable phenomenon, that the 
young of a species should so readily come together 
in these numbers and act in concert. So in spite 
of their nuisance-value I was prepared to take an 
objective view of this super-host of sparrows. 
Incidentally, | now appreciate as never before 
why the collective noun for this species is a Host 
of Sparrows. At times, one may be working in the 
garden and all is quiet, then suddenly all the 
sparrows perched in the trees will take wing 
simultaneously, and the noise is quite startling. 
At other times, the sparrows instead of perching 
silently will chatter to each other about the amount 
of grain—or raspberries--they have consumed, 





and the cacophony is difficult to endure. Another 
nuisance is that the sparrows have taken all the 
blossom from the runner-beans. 

A further nuisance arises from the incurable 
habit of dust-bathing. The vegetable garden is 
pock-marked with cup-shaped depressions in the 
earth, and dust is scattered over the paths and 
over beds of seedlings. In one instance a cold- 
frame was invaded. This contained pots of 
seedlings of a rather precious tlowering-plant. The 
only way into the cold-frame was through an 
opening only just sufficient to admit a sparrow, but 
the birds had found it, had entered and dust-bathed 
in the pots, scattering the earth and ruining the 
plants. 

Those who seek to wrest a living from the soil 
will probably find nothing unusual in all this, 
and that I can well understand. This is not the 
first year there have been hosts of sparrows, but 
it is the first year I have paid close attention to 
them. It was, however, necessary to recount their 
actions in the mass in order to deal with their 
actions as individuals. Within the raspberry cage, 
it was, as I have stated, necessary at first to leave 
the door of the cage open and then spend time 
driving the sparrows out, and this usually took 
perhaps a quarter of an hour. In a very short 
space of time, however, the sparrows learned to 
make straight for a corner of the cage, where the 
mesh of the wire was defective and gave them 
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just suflicient of an opening to squeeze through 
without undue haste After that they began to 
get cheeky 

One example will suffice to illustrate this | 
went into the cage one day, and there were no 


sparrows in it There was one, however, on the 
netting forming the roof of the cage. | clapped 


my hands to give the explosive sound that usually 
scares birds away. This one merely hopped in a 
leisureiy fashion for a few inches, then stopped 
and looked at me. A second later it dived through 
the netting, where a strand was broken, down like 
a plummet, on to the raspberries and started to 
eat, within 4 ft. of where I was standing. More 
over, it continued to do this while I cautiously 
drew near to it until I could have stretched out 
my hand to grasp it. Then only, it took wing, 
flew straight to the corner, and out through the 
usual escape hole. 

We hear a great deal about the escape reactions 
of birds, of their timidity, and so forth, but these 
sparrows, both in the mass and individually, show 
a lack of fear that I find quite surprising. I have 
noticed over the years that blackbirds, when 
feeding on raspberries or other soft fruits, also 
show an utter disregard of danger. It is almost 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AMONG BIRDS: A WAVE OF YOUNG HOUSE SPARROWS RISING FROM A FIELD OF WHEAT ON WHICH THEY HAVE BEEN FEEDING IN THEIR HUNDREDS. AS THE CORN RIPENS 
FIELDS LIKE THIS ONE BECOME INVADED BY HOSTS OF THESE YOUNG BIRDS, AND THEIR DESTRUCTIVE ACTIONS ARE BY NO MEANS CONFINED TO THE CORN. IN HIS ARTICLE ON THIS PAGE DR. BURTON 


RUEFULLY TAKES AN OBJECTIVE VIEW OF THE FATE OF HIS RASPBERRIES. (Photograph by Jane Burton.) 


impossible to scare them away by ordinary means, 
and I have known them play hide-and-seek with 
me among the raspberry canes and not fly away 
until | was almost near enough to put a hand out 
to take them. 

I would hesitate to say that the eating of fruits 
induces an intoxication, thereby conferring a false- 
courage, but the fact remains that these two birds, 
sparrows and blackbirds, and probably others, 
show a quite remarkable disregard of dangers 
which, at other times, put them instantly on the 
alert and bring their escape-reactions into play at a 
distance of yards. 

There may be a moral to this. If my calcula- 
tions are correct the population of house sparrows 
in this district has been increased at least four- 
fold. Yet by the spring of next year, the numbers 
will be back to approximately what they were in 
the spring of this year. This means that 75 per 
cent. will have died by some means or other, and 
censuses taken with other species show this to be 
correct, and also show that the mortality occurs 
mainly during the three months following the 
period of fledging If the behaviour of this 
thousand-strong flock of sparrows is a guide, one 
important factor in this mortality may be the 
result of a juvenility (i.e., lack of experience), 
coupled with the false sense of security arising 
from the summer’s abundance of food—or from 
an intoxication from eating fruit rich in sugar 
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PERSONALITIES 


FORMER DEAN OF CHRIST 
CHURCH: THE LATE DR. LOWE. 
The Very Rev. John Lowe, D.D., 
who was Dean of Christ Church 
until his resignation in 1959, died 
on August 11 at Oxford at the age 
of sixty-one. Born in Calgary, 
Alberta, he was educated at Christ 
Church. After teaching in New 
York and Toronto, in 1939 he 
accepted the post of Dean of 
Christ Church. 


y 
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A N.A.T.O. APPOINTMENT : 

VICE-MARSHAL GRANDY. 
Air Vice-Marshal John Grandy 
has been appointed Commander- 
in-Chief, Royal Air Force, 
Germany (Second Tactical Air 
Force) with the acting rank of 
air marshal. He is to succeed Air 
Marshal Sir Humphrey Edwardes 
Jones, who is retiring, next 
January when the appointment 

comes into effect. 


AIR 


(Right.) 
ADMINISTRATOR OF 
THE BASES IN CYPRUS: 
AIR MARSHAL SIR W. 
MACDONALD. 
Air Marshal Sir Wil- 
liam MacDonald, who 
is Air Officer Com- 
manding-in-Chief, 
Middle East Air Force, 
has also been 
appointed Adminis- 
trator of the sovereign 
base areas in Cyprus. 
The appointment was 
to date from Aug. 16 
when Cyprus was to 
become an indepen- 
dent republic. 


(Left.) 

APPOINTED BRITISH 
AMBASSADOR TO 
COLOMBIA: MR. A. S. 

FORDHAM. 

Mr. Arthur Stanley 
Fordham, who has 
been Ambassador in 
Havana since 1956, 
was educated at Eton 
and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. From 
1930-33 he was Vice- 
Consul, San Fran- 
cisco, and subse- 
quently held posts at 
Lima, Guatemala, and 
Los Angeles. He has 
also served in Warsaw. 
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WELL KNOWN AT CANADA HOUSE: 
MR. CAMPBELL MOODIE. 
Mr. Campbell Moodie, who has 
served for eighteen years at 
Canada House, left on August 15 
to join the Canadian delegation 
at the United Nations. As Coun- 
sellor under many High Commis- 
sioners Mr. Campbell Moodie has 
been a prominent figure in 
Canadian-British relations. 
Photograph by Karsh of Ottawa. 


NEWS 


EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


INSPECTOR OF POLICE : THE LATE 
MISS B. M. DENIS DE VITRE. 
Miss Barbara Mary Denis de 
Vitré, who died at the age of fifty- 
four, on August 8, was the first 
woman to occupy the position of 
Assistant Inspector of Constabu- 
lary at the Home Office. She 
joined the Sheffield City Police in 
1928, and did much to organize 
women police forces in England 
and abroad. 


Y 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT OF KOREA: 
MR. YOON BO SUN. 

Mr. Yoon Bo Sun was elected 

President on August 12 by an 

overwhelming majority by both 

Korean Houses of Parliament. 

Mr. Yoon Bo Sun, 

succeeds Mr. Syngman 

was born in Seoul in 1897; he 

was educated at Edinburgh Univer- 

sity. He has the task of choosing 
the Prime Minister. 


a 


(Right.) 
FIRST BRITISH AMBAS- 
SADOR TO THE 
REPUBLIC OF GUINEA: 
MR. D. LOGAN. 
Mr. Donald Arthur 
Logan, who is forty- 
two, has held the post 
of First Secretary at 
Washington since 
1958. Up to now the 
United Kingdom has 
been represented by 
a British Chargé 
d’ Affaires at Conakry, 
Guinea. The Ambas- 
sador to Liberia 
has also had responsi- 
bility for Guinea. 


OLIVER POWERS, WHO MADE AN APPEAL TO MR. KHRUSHCHEV. 
Mr. and Mrs. Powers are seen in London through which they passed on 
their way to Moscow to attend the trial of their son, Captain Francis Powers, 
which was due to start on August 17. Captain Powers, who piloted the 
U.2. is being tried on charges of espionage by the Soviet Government. 
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APPOINTED AMBAS- 
SADOR TO TUNISIA : 
MR. A. E. LAMBERT 
Mr. Anthony Edward 
Lambert, who is forty- 
nine, will succeed Mr. 
A. C. E. Malcolm as 
Ambassador to 
Tunisia. Mr. Lambert 
has been Minister to 
Bulgaria since 1958. 
Educated at Harrow 
and Balliol, Mr. Lam- 
bert entered the 
Foreign Service in 
1934 and has held 
posts in Beirut 
and Brussels. 


THE U.S, PILOT WHO FLEW 24 MILES HIGH: 


MAJOR ROBERT WHITE. 
On August 12 the X-/5 American rocket 
aircraft flew more than 24 miles to a 
record height of 131,000 ft. The pilot was 
Major Robert White. This achievement 
followed closely on the launching of the 
first communications satellite and the 
recovery of a 300-lb. capsule from a 
Discoverer satellite in orbit. Later this 
year the X-/5 will be equipped with an 
engine three times as powerful. 


RETIRING FROM FIRST-CLASS CRICKET : 


MR. ALEC BEDSER, SURREY AND ENGLAND. 
Alec Bedser told Surrey Cricket Club on 
August 9 that this will be his last season 
as a professional, although he will occasion- 
ally be available as an amateur. One of 
the greatest bowlers in the world, Alec 
Bedser holds the Test record of 236 wickets 
(in fifty-one matches). Together with his 
brother Eric, also a first-class cricketer, 
Alec Bedser has built up a very successful 
office equipment business. 


TO BE THE FIRST SECRETARY-GENERAL OF 
“THE SEVEN”: MR. FRANK FIGGURES. 
Mr. Frank Edward Figgures, who was 
educated at Rutlish School and New College, 
Oxford, has been appointed the first Secre- 
tary-General of the European Free Trade 
Association, ‘‘ The Seven,’’ whose member 
nations are Austria, Denmark, Norway, 
Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland and Great 
Britain. The Stockholm Treaty, which 
established the E.F.T.A., was ratified on 
May 3 of this year. 


EXPELLED FROM MOSCOW FOR ALLEGED 


SPYING: COLONEL E. KIRTON. 
On August 10, Colonel Edwin Kirton, the 
United States Air Attaché, was ordered to 
leave the Soviet Union on the grounds that 
he had been making “ intelligence trips "’ 
over the past two years and that he had 
been photographing military installations. 
About three weeks previously America 
had requested the departure of the Soviet 
Third Secretary at Washington, Mr. Petr 
Ezhov, for having aerial photographs taken. 
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INTO ORBIT AND BACK TO EARTH FOR THE FIRST 
TIME EVER: AN AMERICAN SPACE TRIUMPH. 


ON ITS WAY TO OUTER SPACE TO BECOME THE THIRTEENTH DISCOVERER IN THE PACIFIC OCEAN 330 MILES NORTH-WEST OF HONOLULU: THE CAPSULE AFTER BEING SUCCESSFULLY 


SATELLITE: THE GIGANTIC MISSILE LEAVING ITS CALIFORNIA BASE. 


CONGRATULATIONS ON A SUCCESSFUL UNDERTAKING, AS THE 
RECOVERED CAPSULE LIES SAFELY SEALED IN A STEEL DRUM 
IN HONOLULU, AWAITING EXAMINATION. 


THE RECOVERY SHIP, HAITI VICTORY, FROM WHICH TWO HELICOPTERS WERE LAUNCHED, AND FLEW 


TO RECOVER THE FALLEN CAPSULE FROM WHERE IT HAD PLUNGED INTO THE SEA. 


On August 10, at the Vandenberg Air Force Base, California, U.S.A., the United 
States Air “Force successfully fired into space the thirteenth Discoverer earth 
satellite, and for the first time ever succeeded in bringing a capsule from this 
rocket back safely into the earth’s atmosphere. The capsule was safely retrieved. 
The 78-ft. rocket circled the earth over the North and South Poles at a closest 
distance of 161 miles from the earth’s surface: at its furthest distance it was 
4436 miles away. On its seventeenth trip a capsule loaded with scientific 


AMERICAN AIR FORCE OFFICERS LOOKING OVER SOME OF THE 
CONTENTS OF THE FIRST CAPSULE EVER TO BE RETRIEVED FROM 
AN EARTH SATELLITE. 


EJECTED FROM DISCOVERER 13 ON ITS SEVENTEENTH JOURNEY ROUND THE EARTH. SMOKE MARKS ITS POSITION 


THE SHIELD WHICH PROTECTED DISCOVERER 13'S CAPSULE 
FROM THE EXTREME HEAT AS IT RE-ENTERED THE EARTH'S 
ATMOSPHERE. IT WAS THEN JETTISONED IN MID-AIR. 


THE RECOVERY GEAR AND PARACHUTE: THE UNIT JUN THE RIGHT WAS EQUIPPED WITH 
FLASHING LIGHTS AND A RADIO BEACON 


instruments was ejected according to plan. The 300-Ib. capsule, with an 
immensely tough protective shield to enable it to withstand the intense heat 
which it encountered on its return into the atmosphere, started its return 
journey somewhere over Alaskan waters and was seen parachuting towards 
the sea off Hawaii. An attempt to pluck it out of the air before it fell into the 
sea failed, but a successful recovery was later made, with the aid of a smoke 
trail which the capsule had emitted on striking the sea. 
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ROAD AND RAIL ACCIDENTS; WOMEN’S ROWING; THE END OF A BATTLESHIP. 


FIRE UNDERGROUND: ONE OF THE SEVERELY-BURNT CARRIAGES AFTER A TRAIN HAD 
CAUGHT FIRE ON THE CENTRAL LINE, LONDON, ON AUGUST 1}. 

In the morning rush-hour a motor of an east-bound train travelling from Ruislip fused 

and smoke filled the crowded carriages. The current was turned off and passengers 

made their way along the track. Thirty-nine people were admitted to hospital. 


IN THE TRAIL OF A RUNAWAY , , m3, - 
VAN: THE SCENE IN THE . : ‘ , 
MAIN STREET OF LYME REGIS, 

DORSET, WHERE TWO WERE 

KILLED AND NO FEWER THAN 

ELEVEN INJURED. 

A 4-ton van, full of Boy 

Scouts returning to London 

from camp, suddenly went 

out of control on August 13 

in this crowded holiday 

resort. It zigzagged its way 

through the town striking 

numerous vehicles until 

finally coming to _ rest. 

Neither the driver nor the 

Boy Scouts were hurt. 


(Right.) ARRIVING AT THE 
BREAKERS' YARD AFTER 
COMPLETING HER SIX-DAY 
VOYAGE FROM PORTSMOUTH: 
THE REDUNDANT BATTLE- 
SHIP VANGUARD. 
Only a few days after tugs 
managed to pull her off the 
mud near the Point at Oid 
Portsmouth, Vanguard 
arrived on August 9 at her 
final destination, Faslane, 
on the Clyde, where within 
a very short time the work 
of dismantling her was 
begun. She has been bought 
for scrap by the British Iron 
and Steel Corporation. 





PROBABLY THE BEST WOMAN SCULLER GREAT BRITAIN HAS YET PRODUCED: MISS PENELOPE 
CHUTER, WHO FINISHED FOURTH IN THE SINGLE SCULLS. 
In the Women’s European Rowing Championships held at the Welsh Harp Reservoir, 
THE VICTORIOUS RUSSIAN WOMEN’S EIGHT RECEIVING THEIR AWARDS AFTER DEFEATING GERMANY, Great Britain failed to win any of the events, although there were one or two promising 
RUMANIA AND GREAT BRITAIN IN NORTH-WEST LONDON. performances. The Hungarian sculler, J. Papp, became champion for the third year. 
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S 
A REVIEWER of a play recently 
published was much amused by a 
stage direction, ‘‘ He is blushing furiously *’: so 
much amused, indeed, that I felt he could not 
have been acquainted with the stage directions of 
Bernard Shaw, or with Shaw’s comments in an 
essay published during 1901 and now reprinted.* 
Certain people, Shaw said, “‘ who do not under- 
stand the real relations of author and actor,”’ had 
been upset by a direction which (in effect) ran: 
‘“‘ So-and-So’s complexion fades into stone-grey; 
and all movement and expression desert 
his eyes.”’ But 
this is the sort of direction an actor really 
wants. Of course, he can no more actually 
change his complexion to stone-grey than 
Mr. Forbes-Robertson can actually die after 
saying, “ The rest is silence.” But he can 
produce the impression suggested by the 
direction perfectly. How he produces it is 
his business, not mine. This distinction is 
important, because if I wrote such a stage 
direction as ‘ turns his back to the audience 
and furtively dal»s vaseline on his eyelashes ”’ 
instead of his eyes glisten with tears,’’ I 
should be guilty of an outrage on both actor 
and reader 


In this essay Shaw mocked the dram- 
atists who “ deliberately make their plays 
unreadable by flinging repulsive stage 
technicalities in the face of the public, and 
omitting from their descriptions even that 
simplest common decency of literature, 
the definite article.” He was repeating 
more or less what Pinero had said, years 
earlier, about the manuscript of a drama, 
dog-eared from the prompter’s shelf, 
‘a dissolute-looking, formless thing.” 
Always Shaw’s own work was carefully 
prepared to be read: as he says, 
he took as much trouble to 
‘transport [his] reader there in 
imagination "' as he would if he 
were, writing a novel. Certainly 
the man who insisted in 
‘‘ Heartbreak House ’’’ that Mrs. 
Hushabye had “eyes like the 
fishpools of Heshbon,’’ would not 
mind such a matter as “‘ blushing 
furiously."" And think of the 
famous entry from ‘‘ Passion, 
Poison, and Petrifaction’”’ (of 
which the original bill now faces 
me on the wall): ‘‘ A thunderbolt 
enters the room and strikes the 
helmet of the devoted 
constable. ...” 


It is true that to-day we have 
lost the trick of the copious stage 
direction. There was some 
criticism, I believe, when James 
Roose Evans arranged ingeniously 
for the reading of ‘‘ The Admir- 
ible Crichton "’ directions during 
the current revival at Pitlochry. 
I did not hear this; but certainly 
I enjoy the directions in the text: 
in fact, most of Barrie's decorative 
flourishes where we sometimes 
find a rivulet of dialogue among 
a meadow of italics. G. B. Stern 
noted this wittily some time ago 
ina parody?+ that she called “‘ The 
House That Likes to be Let 
Furnished.”’ I think in particular of an agreeable 
moment when somebody observes to an Old Lady: 

The agent told you to expect us?”’ and the play 
proceeds thus 

tHE OLD LADY (she disregards the question 
And indeed it has very little to do with it all, for the 
house-agent, though an estimable young man who 
collects postage-stamps, isn’t really a character in this 
play. Besides, he is at present brooding over a Blue 
Mauritius which he darkly suspects may not be a 
Mauritius at all. And if you collect postage-stamps 
yourself, you will know how very important it is about 
Blue Mauritiuses) 


Miss Stern knew her author. “ Dear 
Brutus,” for example,begins with three des- 
criptive pages that include such passages 
as ‘‘Mrs. Dearth is tall, of smouldering 


AANSA WANNA 


FROM ARNOLD WESKER'’S “I'M TALKING ABOUT JERUSALEM " 
HIS TRILOGY—AT THE ROYAL COURT: SEEN HERE ARE (L. TO R.) CISSIE (CHERRY MORRIS), 
ESTHER (JESSIE ROBINS), DAVE (MARK EDEN) AND ADA (RUTH MEYERS). 





MAKING IT PLAIN. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


eye and fierce desires, murky beasts lie in ambush 
in the labyrinth of her mind.’’ That would startle 
our reviewer, and I really cannot say what he would 
do with the arch asides in ‘ Rosalind ’’: “‘ There is 
a smell of seaweed; twice a day Neptune comes 
gallantly to the window and hands Mrs. Page the 
smell of seaweed.’ 


“oe 


When I had read the gentle assault on “ blush- 


ing furiously,’’ I asked how that resolute, if 
unfortunate, dramatist, Henry James, treated his 


WATCHING THE MAY DAY ENTERTAINMENT 


stage directions. I assumed that he, if anyone, 
would have sought to communicate his exact 
shades of meaning. He did. Thus, from the 
one-act play, ‘‘ The Saloon "’ (1908) §: 


Then with a gesture as for the unspeakable con 
sciousness and the odious revelation he has so of a 
sudden waked up to, he still again turns away and, still 
coming back, faces her still again; she, with the change 
in the situation, and in their acute relation, produced 
by his so genuine amazement at her charge, and so 
potent scorn of it, marked in her at present not looking 
at him, in her, on the contrary, herself moving away 
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OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


(August 15.) 
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THE THIRD PLAY IN 





FROM THE SADLER’S WELLS PRODUCTION OF EDWARD GERMAN’S “ MERRIE ENGLAND ": 
(ANNA POLLAK) WITH THE EARL OF ESSEX (JOHN HARGREAVES, TO HER RIGHT) AND BACON (GRAHAM CURNOW) 


“BALLETS AFRICAINS " (Piccadilly).—A distinguished company returns. i 
é 









He has, however, with his immense, intense 
effort, now so far controlled himself as to be 

able to speak quietly and coldly; to speak really, in fact, 
as with the icy chill of a positive detached curiosity 


| have to hope that this makes it moderately clear 


Most play-readers like their dramatists to have 
any amount of licence. Better that, I feel, than 
this kind of shorthand (from a Victorian drama), 
the clipped instructions that so annoyed Shaw, 
though students of the period can enjoy them: 
‘* House, L.zE; window facing Audience 
(light behind—light to work in drop at 
back)—stage open at back. Music—seven 
bars before curtain.”’ The Elizabethans 
were less cold. I have just been looking 
again through the plays of Green and 
Peele. Peele’s ‘‘ The Old Wives’ Tale" has 
perhaps the richest vein of direction I 
know. The prize is: “‘ Enter Venelia mad; 
and goes in again,’’ but we can also cherish 
“Here they dig, and descry a light in a 
glass under a little hill,’ ‘‘ Here she 
offers to dip her pitcher in, and a Head 
rises from the well,’’ ‘‘She breaks her 
pitcher upon the Head; then it thunders 
and lightens; and Huanebango, who is 
deaf and cannot hear, rises up,’’ and 
“ Re-enter the Ghost of Jack invisible, and 
takes Sacrapant’s wreath off from his 
head, and his sword out of his hand.”’ 


Clearly, that is something like a play. 
But there are good things elsewhere. In 
Greene's immensely endearing “ Friar 
Bacon and Friar Bungay’ (which the 
Marlowe Society of Cambridge is to stage 
very soon at the Lyric, Hammersmith) 
we have: ‘‘ Enter a Devil, who carries off 
Bungay on his back” and 
“Here Bungay conjures, and 
the tree appears with the dragon 
shooting fire.’” In ‘‘ James the 
Fourth ’’’ there is: “ Enter two 
battles, strongly fighting, the 
one led by Semiramis, the other 
by Stabrobates: she flies, and her 
crown is taken, and she hurt." 
Our reviewer might accept all 
of this; but what would he do, 
I wonder, with the five simple 
words after Hieronimo’s last 
speech in Kyd’s ‘“‘ The Spanish 
Tragedy ’’: ‘‘ He bites out his 
tongue "' ? 


To-day, of course, our neo- 
Elizabethan is Sean O'Casey. 1 
cannot recall that anyone in 
the O’Casey plays bites out his 
tongue. But the dramatist sees 
everything clearly as he writes, 
and he sets down what he sees, 
insisting, for example, that the 
maid Bernadette in the recently- 
published ‘‘ The Drums of Father 
Ned "’ must have a slightly 
snub nose and a lovely pair of 
deep blue eyes, and that Captain 
Boyle in the immortal “ Iuno 
and the Paycock"’ has a head 
like ‘‘a stone ball that one 
sometimes sees on top of a 
gate-post. His cheeks, reddish 
purple, are puffed out, as if 
he were always repressing an almost irrepressible 
ejaculation.”’ 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 


That is what Shakespearian directors do still, 
when they read in the Folio, “‘ After their going in, 
is heard the noise of a Sea-fight,’” or —and we are 
soon to know how Peter Wood overcomes it in 
his revival of ‘‘ The Winter's Tale ’’ at Stratford 
“ Exit, pursued by a Beare.’’ What, after all this, 
is a policeman’s blush ? 


_* In “ Shaw on Theatre,” edited by E J. 
West (MacGibbon and Kee, 1960, p 94) 
+ In “ Parody Party” 
1936) 


(Hutchinson, 


§ In “‘ The Complete Plays of Henry James ”’ 
(Rupert Hart-Davis, 1949, pp 669-670) 
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A DEPARTURE FOR BALMORAL AND A FOAM “CARPET”: ITEMS OF HOME NEWS. 





‘ 


¥ P THE BEST CADET AND WINNER OF THE SASH OF MERIT AT THE SECOND UNITED NATIONS CONGRESS ON THE PREVENTION 
AT THE GRADUATION PARADE OF NO. 53 OFFICER CADET OF CRIME, AT CHURCH HOUSE, WESTMINSTER: VISCOUNT KILMUIR 
TRAINING UNIT, W.R.A.F., HAWKINGE, KENT: PILOT OFFICER MAKING THE OPENING ADDRESS ON AUGUST 8. SEATED TO HIS 
HELEN GEORGE, THE NINETEEN-YEAR-OLD DAUGHTER RIGHT 1S PROFESSOR MANUEL LOPEZ-REY OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
OF A LIEUT..COLONEL. HER HOME IS AT SHRIVENHAM. SECRETARIAT. THE CONGRESS WAS TO LAST TWO WEEKS. 





Sess Beas 
(Above.) LEAVING FOR BALMORAL TO ‘ , 
JOIN THE ROYAL FAMILY: PRINCESS 

MARGARET AND MR. ANTONY 

ARMSTRONG-JONES ABOUT TO BOARD 

AN OVERNIGHT TRAIN AT KING’S CROSS 

ON AUGUST 1l4. 

The Royal couple attended Princess 

Anne’s tenth birthday party at Balmoral 

on August 15, after travelling overnight 

from King’s Cross. On August 12 

Prince Andrew had been taken by his 

nurse, Miss Mabel Sanderson, to join 

the Queen and Duke of Edinburgh, who 

travelled from Aberdeen after their 

three-day tour of Orkney and Shetland. 


(Right.) A FOAM “CARPET” RUNWAY, 
DESIGNED TO REDUCE FIRE RISKS IN 
EMERGENCY LANDINGS: A NEW DEVICE 
BEING DEMONSTRATED AT WADDINGTON 
R.A.F. STATION 
This device, by which a foam “‘ carpet ”’ 
100 yards long and 30 yards wide can 
be laid within half an hour of an 
emergency call, was developed by 
the R.A.F. Engineering Flight at 
Waddington, Lincs. The tank contains 
12,000 gallons of foam. The device is 
specifically designed for aircraft having 
to make a ‘“ wheels-up"’ landing 
because of failure in the undercarriage 
lowering mechanism. 








“ MERIDIAN A PIECE OF SCULPTURE 15 FT. HIGH, BY MISS WHERE THE CABINET WILL SIT WHILE RESTORATION IS BEING A REVOLUTIONARY FAN ENGINE DEVELOPED BY BRISTOL 

BARBARA HEPWORTH, WHICH NOW STANDS AT THE ENTRANCE CARRIED OUT AT NO. 10, DOWNING STREET: THE CABINET ROOM SIDDELEY: A VIEW OF THE NEW BS 53 LIFT/THRUST DUCTED 

TO STATE HOUSE, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. IT IS OF BLACK AT ADMIRALTY HOUSE. IT WAS FORMERLY KNOWN AS THE SOUTH FAN ENGINE, WHOSE MOST ADVANCED FEATURE IS THE MOV 

BRONZE, IS INSURED FOR (15,000, AND IS MOUNTED ON A DRAWING-ROOM OR MUSIC-ROOM, AND DATES FROM THE LATE ABLE JET NOZZLES. IT IS TO BE USED IN THE NEW HAWKER 
PLINTH OF CORNISH GRANITE. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. P 1127 VTOL CLOSE SUPPORT FIGHTER 
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THE WORLD OF THE CINEMA. 

















W* all love Alfred Hitchcock and are grateful 
‘ to him for the hundreds of thrills he has 
given us as a cinema-director. But in his latest 
thriller he has gone distinctly too far, and—what 
is worse—allowed his publicity-managers to go 
much too far. The public is sternly enjoined not 
to give away the end of “‘ Psycho.”’ That is reason- 
able and understandable in the case of any and 
every film which solves its own mystery at the 
tail-end. But the public is no less sternly refused 
uimittance to “ Psycho’’ the moment it has 
started—a ban only understandably to be enforced 
in the case of opera at its grandest 


So many conditions, in fact, have been imposed 
upon us—as to how little we are to talk about or 
to write about this really quite sub-normal 
example of dear Mr. Hitchcock’s ingenuity—that 
| propose to say nothing whatever about the film's 
first half-hour or its last half-hour, and to dwell 
very lightly and for a very short time on its 
ponderous middle. 


That, for example, is a very effective and 
genuine Hitchcock touch when the psychopathic 
young man (Anthony Perkins) rolls the car into 
a swamp at dead of night, and especially when the 
car—with a gurgle like some gigantic toad— 
hesitates when only half-submerged and looks for 
one agitating second as if it is going to sink no 
further out of sight. Let me not be cad enough 
to divulge whether it sinks further or just sticks. 
But there seems no great harm in saying that Mr. 
Perkins makes the moment of doubt memorable 
by registering a rare mixture of horrified anguish 
and intense relief with his face, his fingers, and 
his whole expressive body. 


Less obedient colleagues have been daring 
enough to reveal in print that there was a young 
woman’s murdered body in that car; that there 
was also a wad of 40,000 dollars which this victim 
had stolen and of which her murderer was unaware; 
that the murderer, who was a motel-keeper, was 
obeying psychopathic impulses which had some- 
thing to do with the corpse of his mother and had 
nothing to do with ordinary greed. But there 
my colleagues have probably gone far enough in 





A SCENE FROM ALFRED HITCHCOCK’S “ PSYCHO”: LILA CRANE (VERA MILES), WHO IS LOOKING FOR 

HER MISSING SISTER, CALLS WITH SAM LOOMIS (JOHN GAVIN) AT A LONELY MOTEL RUN BY NORMAN 

BATES (ANTHONY PERKINS). THE FILM IS A PARAMOUNT PRODUCTION AND CONCERNS A YOUNG 
MAN “ TOO LONG UNDER THE DOMINATION OF HIS MOTHER.” 


the way of revelation, and I must follow 
them no further. 


Let me only say that it is all supposed 
to be happening near Phoenix, Arizona (a 
considerable city which appears to have no 
Police Force whatsoever); and that one 
other very striking performance comes 
from Martin Balsam as a “ private 
investigator ’’ who meets a fate worse... . 
But there we go again ! 


Regarded objectively, the young man in 
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Twain's centenary. 


“The Apartment” is as bad as the young _ fae often, if net quite often enough. 


MAD AND BAD AND GLAD. 
By ALAN DENT. 


man in “‘ Psycho "’ is mad. He is a clerk ina vast 
insurance office in New York, and he has gradually 
discovered that he can profitably lend his bachelor 
flat to three or four gentlemen in turn—all his 
superiors at the office—who require a room in which 
to deposit their tipsy floosies for an afternoon or an 


OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE. 





HAYLEY MILLS IN ‘‘ POLLYANNA”™ (WALT DISNEY). 
Alan Dent writes: ‘‘ By no means fully grown as yet—though 
nearly twice as high as she was when she memorably played 
the child who sees a murder enacted in ‘ Tiger Bay '—little 
Hayley Mills steals the past fortnight’s laurels with her 
performance as Pollyanna. The heroine is a child of an 
almost syrupy goodness. But this adorable imp of an actress 
does more than seemed possible to make Pollyanna and her 
gladness acceptable. The film—set colourfully in an American 
small-town when this century was very young and quite 
astonishingly innocent—has been smoothly directed. It 
began its London career at Studio One on July 26, and its 

success is huge.” 





evening The young man, particularly since lhe 
shows a willingness to work in his office long after 
time, gets promotion. And all goes well until a 
pretty elevator-girl (Shirley MacLaine), who is 
neither tipsy nor a floosie, nearly poisons herself 
in the clerk’s apartment to which she has been 
taken by the top-chief of all (Fred MacMurray). 


If all this were supposed to be happening in 
London our eyebrows would probably go up and 
stay up. But it is all supposed to be happening 
in New York, where anything is supposed to go. 
The script has been both written and directed 
with an exceptional amount of wit by Billy Wilder 
And with a touch of genius—-which makes the 
thing a complete success and indeed a film not to 
be missed—the actor chosen for our unprincipled 
hero is Jack Lemmon, a born comedian whose 
lightness of touch and gay forlornness almost 
amount to a principle in themselves, or at least 
excuse the lack of it in the character he portrays 


When “ Pollyanna,"’ the play, came to London 
from America in 1924 it was known as “ the glad 
play "’ because it was all about a fair and pretty 
child who went about with a big smile to prove 
that we should gladly accept upsets, and even 
calamities, because everything that ever happens 
is really meant for our good. This—and the 
subsequent silent film with Mary Pickford— 
enjoyed tremendous popular success. Only the 
critics demurred and said out loud that they 
objected to being spoon-fed with molasses. James 
Agate began his brief notice of the play in his best 
mock-pompous vein: ‘‘ The exposition of joy 
does not necessarily make for joy in the beholder.” 
Moreover, when Pollyanna pointed out to a 
Jeremiah of a parson that there are more than 
800 “ glad ”’ texts in Holy Writ, that same devilish 
critic devised a Proverb of his own: “ He that is 
glad at calamities shall not be unpunished.”” He 
would perhaps have done better to quote someactual 
Francis Thompson, to have said that Pollyanna 
“left him marvelling why his soul was sad that 
she was glad.”’ (That is the kind of suggestion for 
which Agate used to reward me with a sixpence 
when I was his secretary-apprentice !) 





A PARTY IN THE OFFICE: A SCENE FROM THE HIGHLY ENTERTAINING UNITED ARTISTS PRODUC. 
TION, “ THE APARTMENT,” A FILM WHICH ALAN DENT DESCRIBES AS “NOT TO BE MISSED.” 
In this festive scene C. C. Baxter (Jack Lemmon) arrives with some alcohol for Fran (Shirley 
MacLaine, centre) just after Miss Olsen (Edie Adams) has divulged some information about the 


previous office romances of her boss, who is played by Fred MacMurray. 


OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 


“ THE SLEEPING BEAUTY " (Walt Disney: Generally Released, August 8). 

A full-length cartoon with much prettiness, and with some savagery which will 
probably alarm none but parents. The music is by Tchaikovsky and by some 
other less magical composers. 
“ THE CHAPLIN REVUE " (United Artists: Generally Released, August 8). 

The best of three immortal Chaplin comedies for the price of one, introduced 
by the master himself and fitted to his own engaging musical score. 
“THE ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN” 
Released, August 15).—Seeing this is as good a way as any to celebrate Mark 
The greatness and humanity of the book come through 
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In its way the new “ Pollyanna ’’ is 
exceedingly well done. It has a shining 
jewel of a central performance by Hayley 
Mills, whose touch of sauce miraculously 
tempers the over-sweetness of the whole 
thing. Pollyannais still toosweet by streets. 
But personally I found it dullish rather 
than nauseating, nothing to get indignant 
about, and anyhow a rather refreshing 


, 


(M.G.M.: Generally change from all the grimness and 


glumness which is our usual lot in 
so-called entertainment, morning, noon, 
and night. 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 54: NOT A SPACEMAN BUT A SOLDIER. 
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FULLY EQUIPPED FOR A NUCLEAR GROUND WAR: A U.S. ARMY SOLDIER IN EXPERIMENTAL UNIFORM. 


One would not have thought the designers of the U.S. Army to be avid readers 
of space-travel comics, but in the equipment of this ‘‘ Soldier of To-morrow,” 
they would seem to have fallen for the clothes worn by a fashionable Martian 
invader, even to the finer points of the goggles and antennz. Perhaps the 
clean-limbed superman costume would have been a better model, especially 
as the superman always wins and it is the Martian who expires uttering horrible 


cries such as “‘ Aaaaagh!"’ or ‘‘ Weeowghhhhh!"’ However, this soldier 
seems well enough equipped to win any battle. He wears a jump belt which 
gives him rocket power to cross 30-ft. streams, he is protected from small- 
arms fire and nuclear radiation, his goggles have infra-red lenses which 
let him see in the dark, and he carries the new M-14 rifle, which fires the 
NATO 7.62 cartridges faster than a machine-gun. 
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EOPLE who talk about Africa these 
days—and who is there who does 

not ?—often seem to assume that the 
difficulties are all political, and need none 
but a political solution. I regard that 
as a fatal error. Even in our highly 
developed western civilisation, preoccupa- 
tion with politics can be overdone. What we need, 
often enough, is not more politics, but less lo 
the emergent African nationalists, politics is almost 
a religion. It is also a new and exceedingly 
dangerous toy. But the numbers who can even 
pretend to be capable of playing with it are 
infinitesimal, as compared with the teeming 
millions living outside the towns, where, to 
misapply Chesterton’s famous poem, “ Establish- 
ment means nothing, and they never heard of 
Wales."’ That is why I found so much interesting 
material in Elspeth Huxley's A New EArtu. 
This book is about rural Kenya. It is not an 
easy book to read, in the sense that it does, as the 
author intended, really ‘‘ get down to earth "’ with 
a subject complicated by the introduction of 
modern methods of farming among tribes retaining 
many primitive traditions. Mrs. Huxley clears up 
many misconceptions, including the widespread 
myth that the Europeans took all the best land in 
Kenya, leaving only the dregs to the Africans. She 
shows how very much has been done, especially 
by Sir Evelyn Baring’s government, to improve 
the agriculture on which Kenya's economy depends, 
and to train Africans to be responsible and efficient 
farmers. All this has been accompanied by 
irrigation schemes, experiments in land settlement, 
and the establishment of smallholdings. It is a 
record of which no European need be anything 
but proud. But it is still at a stage when super- 
vision and development are virtually necessary. 
Will it survive the premature transfer of power to 
an African Government ? Mrs. Huxley writes: 
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At present it is mainly European production that 
supports the country’s economy, and provides the bulk 
of the revenue on which all progress depends. And 
so no conscier.tious government could surrender control 
until it was satisfied on at least two counts: that 
Africans would run things efficiently, and that they 
would not, through inflamed racial soreness, wreck the 
European sector of the economy, at any rate before 
they were themselves in a position to take it over 
with a good chance of success. It is a matter of 
timing: but a wide gulf separates the African and the 
European estimate of the necessary time. 


That, of course, is the tragedy of Africa, not 
only in Kenya, but in all the other countries which 
have jumped so lightheartedly into the nationalist 
bandwagon, only to find that there is no-one left 
who knows how to drive the horses, or how to play 
the instruments of the band. 

Was it only Lytton Strachey—whom I remem- 
ber as a bearded cadaverous, and rather more than 
forbidding figure at the Oriental Club—who first 
destroyed for me my illusions about Arnold and 
his Rugby ? It well may have been. Now they 
have been destroyed, in a quite different manner, 
by T. W. Bamford, whose THoMAs ARNOLD gently 
readjusts some necessary balances. Arnold did 
not start the prefect system. He was not the 
‘‘onlie begetter ’’ of the modern public school. 
What he really wanted to get on with was theology 
and social reform, always in the Radical sense. 
The school caused him immense trouble, and I 
suspect, served as a pond into which he could 
throw theories which worked out for higher causes 
to see if they would float. He gave his Sixth 
Form unlimited, and not always justified, trust. 
He certainly ought not to have flogged young 
March, with eighteen strokes, for telling a lie which 
he had notin fact told. In fact, he was a man whose 
name has earned a spurious legend, and whom it is 
tiresomely possible to love or detest for the wrong 
reasons. Mr. Bamford’s book—and I cannot give 
it higher praise, for this is really the highest—is 
completely and wholly objective, and entirely 
convincing. 

Now I turn to an autobiography. Mr. Goronwy 
Rees, an Oxford contemporary and friend, whose 
intellectual prowess was, even then, a trifle 
intimidating, calls his book A BUNDLE oF SEN- 
SATIONS, because he holds the view that he is not 
a complete entity, assimilating and digesting life 
through a variety of experiences, but an unformed 
mass of experience, radically changed, and there- 
fore a different person, as the waves of life toss him 
about like a cork. If I have got this wrong, I 
apologise. It is certainly the most utter nonsense, 
and Mr. Rees’s own excellent book serves to prove 
it. If ever there was an integrated personality, 
viewing what happens to him from a detached and 
civilised point of view, it is Mr. Rees. I liked best 
his reminiscences of the war, first as a private 
soldier, with his inimitable mate, ‘‘ Whitey,’’ and 
next as a G.S.O.2, coming in contact for the 
first time with Field Marshal Montgomery. 

When a book has a secondary title such as “‘ A 
Man’s Life,”” I suspect that it will be rumbustious 
and hearty, and that it conceals grave defects of 
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secant * and the astonishing efforts of Lothar 
¢ Muskat. But when it comes to great 
¢ artists accepting forgeries as their own 
; work, or appending signatures so that the 
4 only real forgery is their own, I despair ! 
| So I have come to have some sympathy 


with the “ experts "’ after all. 





character which the author would have his readers 
ignore. So it proved with Upet, by Hans Herlin, 
translated by Mervyn Savill. (The translation, by 
the way, is first class.) Ernst Udet was a famous 
German airman, a member of the Richthofen 
Circus during the First World War, who rose to be a 
Luftwaffe General under Hitler, whom he seems 
to have disliked. He was also a stunt pilot. His 
life was as messy and flamboyant as all these facts 
would seem to indicate. 







CHESS NOTES. 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


OYS’ chess has a flavour of its own. Though 
there is usually a positional background it is 
often insouciant to the verge of recklessness. Risks 
are taken in a way that would horrify an old master 
of the ultra sound school. There are flashes of 
genius. The best chess of all comes in the occasional 
combinative inspiration. 
Play through this Wild West Sicilian Defence from 
the last Glorney Cup meet: 


ARGYRIS WALLACE ARGYRIS WALLACE 
(England) (Scotland) 
White Black White Black 
P-K4 P-QB4 8 N3 P-Q3 
N-KB3 N-QB3 9. R-Ql N-OR4 
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14.N-KS!? B-K2 


It is clearly better to reduce his arrears of develop- 
ment than to grab at any of the offered material. 
f 14.... PN (N4), 15. Bx NP; there’s no means 
for Black to provide the additional protection his 
knight on Q2 now needs, as his queen can inhabit 
neither QB2 nor Q1; and 15....Px*N would, in 
eliminating one attacker, let in another, in fact allow 
mate in two moves. If 15....N-QB3, 16. QxR 
wins material and still threatens a quick mate. 
If 14.... N—B4, 15. N x QP, being a double check, 
is mate. 
15. BxP! RPxN 
Of the five different ways in which Black can 
accept the offer of a piece, this is undoubtedly the best. 
You could spend pleasant hours examining the 
play after 15....NxXN? or 15....PxN? or 
15....PxB or 15....BxB. I’ll go on record as 
stating that all four would lose by forced stages. 
White’s main threat is against Black’s Qz2 after a 
clearance move N-QB7ch or NxQPch, or after 
R x Bch! as played. 
15....BxB seems to come closest, ¢.g., 16. 
NxQPch, QxN (any king move loses quickly); 
17. Rx Q but now, unfortunately for Black, both his 
knights would be lost after 17....BxR, leaving 
him badly down in material. 
16.Rx Bch RXR 17. Bx Neh K-Bl 
White had now consumed his entire time allow- 
ance up to move 40, apart from two minutes: this was 
all he had left for his next twenty-three moves. 
Adult spectators thought he should now have 
played 18. BxR, e.g., 18....PxQ; 19. N—Q7ch, 
K-N2; 20. NxQ but now after 20....BxB; 
21. Rx P White has not a tremendous advantage for 
the end game. 
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18. B-R6ch K-N1 21. N-N4 B-N2 
19. Q-R3 R-Q1 22. Be RxB?? 
20.R-QB1 B-B3 23. N—B6ch K-Bl1 

Of course if 23....BxN, 24. QxB confronts 


him with unavoidable mate. 
24.NxRch K-K2 27. Qx Pch 
25.NxQ N-B3 28. B-NSch 
' K-Q2 

Had there not been an immediate mate, Black 
might well have played on in the hope of a win on 
time: White's clock-flag was hovering ready to fall— 
and there were still twelve moves to go to the control ! 


K-Ql 
Resigns 





Experts, especially in art, seem to me to have 
to prove their case pretty thoroughly before they 
can be taken at their own face value. That is why 
I was fascinated by Sepp Schiiller’s Forcers, 
DEALERS, EXPERTS, in which the author discusses 
some of the more famous forgeries of history, 
together with the mentality of those who com- 
mitted them and those who accepted them. We 
all know about van Meegeren, who specialised in 
forgeries of Vermeer and Pieter de Hooch. I 
myself knew less about the tiara of Saitaphernes 


Famous trials are all very well, and people 
always like to read about them. I suppose, there- 
fore, that Mr. J. P. Eddy’s SCARLET AND ERMINE 
justifies itself. But I must confess that I myself 
have had just about enough of Ethel Le Neve, 
Steinie Morrison, Casement, Straffen, and even 
Gunter Podola. 

By far the best of this week’s novels—if it is 
a novel—is Nan Fairbrother’s THE CHEERFUL Day. 
It isn’t, of course, a novel at all, but an extremely 
delicate, cheerful, and charming account of the 
author’s own two children, as they grow up in 
London after having spent their very early years 
in the country. But it is written with the detach- 
ment which we expect, and rarely get, from 
novelists, whose rabid identification with the 
children of their own minds is often more posses- 
sive than that of the worst parents. Miss Fair- 
brother (I suppose I must call her ‘ Miss ”’ ?), 
her children, and her readers—of whom I hope 
there will be very many—are greatly to be envied. 

Mr. Lawrence Levine, author of THE GREAT 
ALPHONSE, has certainly read Rabelais. Well, so 
have I—but I prefer the original. All the same, 
this roaring, half-drunken, half-satirical story of 
bogus art in Barbizon and Paris makes very good 
reading indeed. 

Back we go to Africa—how often, alas, we 
shall have to return there !—with Jean Kolar’s 
RETURN Fare. But this is the Africa of the 
French Cameroons, an unpleasing place from 
which the hero does well, in the end, to depart. 
He had got himself into a pretty pickle before 
doing so. I really do not see why he should have 
made so much of a fuss about his wife’s adultery, 
seeing that on that same night he had himself 
accepted the advances of a black girl. Still, logic 
is not to be expected in the French Cameroons, 
and the hero was himself an exiled and tortured 
Czech, which I daresay added to his own con- 
fusion. This is, I suppose, a ‘‘ smouldering ”’ 
novel. It doesn’t smoulder too badly. 

It was almost a pleasure to go off to Australia 
with Donald McLean, in THE Roarinc Days. 
Here nothing smoulders. It is all good, hard- 
hitting, rough-and-tumble (sometimes in the hay), 
with much emphasis on “ mates’’ and what is 
expected of their treatment of one another and 
of their respective girls. This hero’s father really 
behaved in a manner which even Australians 
could hardly accept with a hearty laugh, and it was 
bad luck on his son that his girl should have 
turned out to be his half-sister. Still, he was able 
to turn her over with his blessing, to his ‘‘ mate,” 
and so, with a half-sob and a strong hand-clasp, 
we turn away. 

Gipsies constitute another class which I view 
with remote disfavour—not that I disapprove of 
their antics in any way, but merely because they 
speak 4 language and act on a set of customs and 
principles which I find it tedious to follow. So 
BROTHERS TO THE WIND, by Vii Putnam, held 
practically no message for me. The narrator is a 
little girl, and the most significant incident is the 
destruction of a romance between her father and 
his sister-in-law. Love can be awkward, but it 
needs no Romany Chal, ‘“‘ my Lord, come from 
the grave ”’ to tell me that ! 

The loves, hates, and fears of former Spanish 
Republican generals do not, in themselves, attract 
me. MAN oF Boop, by José-Luis Vilallonga, 
really does smoulder. But for me it smoulders in 
vain, 
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Sobranie 


Black Russian 
the elegant cigarette 


First made for an ex-Grand Duke 
from the court of St. Petersburg from 


rarest oriental leaf 


In boxes of 12 for 4/1, 
25 for 8/1, 50 for 16/2 and 100 for 31/10 


Sobranie Limited - 17 Worship Street - London E.C.2 
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The oil that took World Champion Jack Brabham to victory in the 
1960 DUTCH, BELGIAN, FRENCH 
AND BRITISH GRANDS PRIX 
IS RIGHT FOR YOUR CAR 


Jack Brabham says: ‘The oil I’ve always raced on, ever since I came to 
Britain, is exactly the same as the oil you can get at your local Esso station 
—Esso Extra Motor Oil. I’ve used it dozens of times, and it’s never let me 
down—for the simple reason that it’s got more than enough protection for 
any car. I couldn’t find a better oil, and neither could you.’ 


) CHAMPION €sso EXTRA MOTOR OIL 
) Stgsmteypt © 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This jodical is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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THEY ALL AGREE ON ARCON /° 









> 
| 
' 
The OWNER says— 
I like Arcon structures because they give me what 
I want — in this case a first class, clean, spacious 
building, erected quickly and without fuss. 
The ARCHITECT says— « 


The Arcon service helps me considerably — 
simplified planning, little or no expensive 
detailing, no structural engineering problems — 
and plenty of scope for good design. 


The BUILDER says— 

Arcon steel structures give me quicker completion 
— prompt delivery of components, earlier 
erection — and quality to be proud of! 


TAYLOR WOODROW (ARCON) LTO 
41 WELSBECK STREET - W.1 


SIMPLIFIES BUILDING s:"s:<-"33,5 


The Sponsor companies forming the Arcon Group are: IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD - STEWARTS AND LLOYDS LTD 
THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES LTD - THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD - TAYLOR WOODROW (ARCON) LTD 
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BRIGHTON 


—warm, sunny smog- 
free tonic air. Enjoy 
the Royal Pavilion, the 
6 golf courses, 
Plumpton Races, pre- 
London shows, fine 
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properties in Perrier 
help to soothe the 
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SPARKLING shops—the season 
never ends. @ 
Send 6d. for Guide to 
WATER G. Johnson, 33 Royal 
York Buildings, Brighton. 
The natural 


inner man when you’ve 





done yourself proud. 





ADD TO THE PLEASURE OF MODERN LIVING .. . 





An ocean voyage could be an uncomfort- 
able experience in the days of the old 
sailing ships. Nowadays we relax in the 
lounge of aliner ...a much more agreeable 
setting for the enjoyment of Lang’s. On 
land, at sea or in the air .. . Lang’s makes 
life more pleasant. 


LANGS 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


Perrier makes you sparkle | Mune than a 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


BANKERS 

Gross assets £2,000,000 

are paying 74% per annum 

interest on deposits for the 

seventh year in succession, 

with 4% added annually 
on each £500 unit. 


Full details 
and audited Balance Sheet 
from Investment Dept. IL. 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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PHI 


ILLUSTRATED 


To South Africa 


Of course it's luxurious, but it isn’t just luxury on ELLERMAWN ships. As you step inside 
yourown cabin-suite you enjoy a pleasant feeling of well-to-do well-being. Very soon, 
you experience a new kind of service from the ship's company, almost old-world in its 


courtesy and attentiveness. 


LONDON 


NEWS 














Our passengers (many of whom are experienced world- 


travellers and good judges in this matter) tell us that our ships’ cuisine is equal to that 


of any five-star restaurant anywhere. 
of quiet competence . 


tradition 


. . this 
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Fine ships and fine service, maintaining a fine 
is the ELLERMAN way to South Africa. 


The service is maintained by the T.s.m.v. City of Port 
Elizabeth, City of Exeter, City of York, and City of Durban, 
each accommodating 100 passengers in single and double 
rooms (with removable Pullman berths for children). These 
ships afford superb passenger amenities. All rooms have 
windows or portholes and there are electric fans in 
addition to mechanical ventilation. 


Approximately every fourteen days 
an Ellerman “City" class ship 
sails for South Africa, Lourenco 
Marques and Beira. Passage rates 
are competitive... an outside 
double room, tor example, with 
private bathroom en suite, is £155 


per adult (£125 per adult on a 12- 
passenger vessel). Full information 
can be obtained from Ellerman 
Lines, Passenger Office 2934 
Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 
or from ail Shipping and trave 
agents 


serve the world 
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Good old Johnnie Walker 
Ask for the Scotch of Scotch by name 





BORN 1820 -— stil! going strong 





